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receives letters from acquaintances or 

even strangers back in the States, 
seeking advice about coming to Israel to 
live. “How do you really like it?” the 
letters run. “What advice can you offer 
me if I consider coming to Israel?” 

The moods dictating the inquiries vary. 
There are those who are prepared to drop 
everything forthwith and sail at once to 
seek their fortunes. And there are those 
who have detailed lists of questions, cover- 
ing every field of health, economy, secur- 
ity, and personal psychology, and who 
will not stir until every query has been 
satisfied. 

Certainly those of us who live in Israel 
like it here, else we probably would not 
remain. And we try to be helpful to those 
seeking advice, though personal factors 
in every case make it difficult to set up 
any standard set of criteria which every 
would-be immigrant can apply to himself 
or his family. 

We could easily fall into the mistake 
which has so long characterized Zionist 
propaganda, of picturing everything as 
rosy or superlative. The day has long 
since passed, however, when the success 
of the Zionist “experiment” need be meas- 
ured by the relative egg-laying capacity 
of Jewish and Arab chickens, or when 
we need claim that “the kerosene in Israel 
is better than your electricity,” as one 
correspondent put it recently. 

We enjoy life in Israel to the utmost. 
We have sought to utilize every oppor- 
tunity to encourage more Americans to 
join us here, but we believe that there is 
sufficient exhortative literature extant to 
promote an interest in the country. The 


| VERY AMERICAN in Israel doubtless 


By CARL ALPERT 


time has come for some cold water and 
realistic advice. Neither officials of the 
Israel government nor Zionist leaders 
render any service if they fail to under- 
line the handicaps under which some 
immigrants, and especially American im- 
migrants, must labor. Those who come to 
Israel with dreams of a blissful and simple 
life of idealistic fervor, where neighbors 
practice true brotherly cooperation all 
day long and dance the horah all night, 
are due for bitter disappointment on both 
scores. The ships and the planes leaving 
Israel have in recent years taken back to 
America a steady stream of frustrated and 
disillusioned Americans. 

If American Jews want to hear the 
truth about Israel in general, then cer- 
tainly prospective immigrants should be 
told the whole truth. In fact, there are 
many who believe that potential immi- 
grants should at first be discouraged by 
being told the blackest side of the picture; 
if they expect the worst, and are then 
pleasantly disappointed, their chances of 
staying are that much greater. Unless 
prospective immigrants are acquainted 
with the facts they will merely be new 
candidates for the return voyage a year 
or two from now. Thus, when we criticize, 
or call attention to weaknesses and faults 
in Israel, it is not done for the purpose of 
mere fault-finding. 

Our purpose, then, is two-fold: to open 
the eyes of would-be American immi- 
grants to Israel, and to level the spotlight 
of publicity on certain practices within 
Israel which have had an adverse effect 
on the morale and sense of security of 
many Americans. Perhaps if someone 
speaks out on these matters corrective 
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action may yet be taken to improve 
conditions. 


There are many annoyances and incon- 
veniences about which little can be done 
in the present stage of Israel’s economy. 
Americans had better be prepared to 
rough it to a certain extent. But there are 
also avoidable difficulties, that is, petty 
annoyances, which can be eliminated if 
someone in the government cared enough. 
Unfortunately, some of these occasionally 
turn out to be the straws which break the 
camel’s back. 


We deal here with urban settlement of 
the sort that most young Americans would 
find attractive. Those who plan to settle 
in a kibbutz and to merge their lives with 
the collective existence of a large agri- 
cultural “family” will have problems of 
quite another type, which must be dealt 
with separately at another time. 


The would-be immigrant who is single 
will of course have fewer problems than 
the family with three children. The young 
settler will be able to adjust more easily 
than those close to middle age, and the 
following should be read with these facts 
in mind. Each individual should be ma- 
ture enough to be aware of his own limita- 
tions and familiar with his own capabilities. 


* * 


In his famous speech of December, 1951, 
in which Mr. Ben Gurion referred to the 
“bankruptcy” of American Zionist leaders 
because they had not immigrated to Israel 
after creation of the State, Israel’s Prime 
Minister conceded that the present condi- 
tions are not the same as those which 
drove Russian Zionists, for example, to 
Palestine. “In order to overcome the differ- 
ences in conditions we must create other 
conditions, and this can not be done over- 
night,” he said. Among the requisite con- 
ditions within Israel he remarked on the 
need for housing. “We can get angry with 
them (American Jews) and scold them 
for not coming here to roam the streets. 
But they will not come to roam the streets. 
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They want decent housing. And decent 
housing cannot be created by a speech.” 

For Mr. Ben Gurion this was an unusual 
understanding of the Americans. Since 
the delivery of that speech, new housing 
for Western immigrants has proceeded 
from the rostrum to the drafting table, 
to the blueprint, to poured concrete. 
Slowly, steadily, new apartments reserved 
for “Anglo-Saxons” are being made avail- 
able. The director of the Anglo-Saxon 
division of the Jewish Agency Absorption 
Department reports that by far the great 
majority of American returnees were dis- 
couraged and finally defeated by lack of 
a decent place to live. Perhaps all that 
will be changed now. Perhaps. 


For one thing, the warning should be 
sounded that Israel standards for apart- 
ments are not yet up to American stand- 
ards. A 2% room suite is by normal 
acceptance considered quite up to the 
average needs of a family with two chil- 
dren. Frequently the reception hall will 
be big enough to count as an extra room, 
but as a general rule the kids are bedded 
down in one room, while the adults make 
the living room double as the master 
bedroom. 

There have also been too many recent 
arrivals who can tell harrowing tales of 
new housing without electricity for 
months, without either roads or side- 
walks, without access to stores. The bur- 
den is the heaviest, of course, on the 
families—and in each family, on the 
housewife. It is no answer to point out 
that years ago the pioneers endured much 
more. Conditions are different. 

The opening of hostels has eased the 
situation considerably for the younger 
immigrants who are not yet saddled with 
family responsibility. A bed in one of 
these, which can be reserved even before 
the individual leaves the States, may mean 
that the new arrival no longer need look 
forward to sleeping on park benches. Men 
with families, however, and this usually 
means the more mature men, with greater 
professional and technical skills, if they 
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are to play it safe cannot stir from the 
United States until they have certified 
assurance of a place to live. Those going 
to a kibbutz have such a guarantee. 
Others, who hope to assume positions in 
the commercial, industrial, or professional 
life of the country, are fully justified in 
demanding of the agency or institution 
responsible for their aliyah, that such 
adequate housing be available. The He- 
brew University has in large measure 
been unable to provide that form of as- 
surance, and has experienced difficulty in 
adding to its staff many American teach- 
ers. The Technion, Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the other hand, has pursued a 
pioneering enlightened policy in this direc- 
tion, and in the past year alone attracted 
nine American professors, technologists, 
and others to its staff because it could, 
among other things, provide comfortable 
housing. Few of the commercial firms are 
willing to go as far. 

The Y—’s of Detroit, and the A—’s of 
Los Angeles and the M—’s of Philadelphia 
would make valuable additions to the 
professional trained manpower supply of 
Israel, but it is far better that they delay 
their emigration for another year, if neces- 
sary, until they have a place to live, than 
that they come at once, suffer the pains 
of homelessness and vagabondage, and 
within two years return to the States, 
broken and beaten. These sound like harsh 
words, but they merely face up to the facts. 


Very much the same type of warning 
should be sounded with respect to a job. 
Sensible young Americans who would 
never think of moving to Seattle or to 
Baton Rouge “cold,” that is, without a 
definite position there, are sometimes 
prepared to travel 6,000 miles to Israel 
and take their chances for employment. 
This is a remarkable testimonial to the 
nature of the spirit motivating these 
people, but zeal and enthusiasm are no 
substitutes for security. It is all very well 
to take any kind of job in Israel, but that 
is not why you wanted to come. If you 
wind up selling soda in a kiosk on Roths- 
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child Boulevard, you might just as well 
have been a soda-jerk on Main st. Pre- 
sumably you have certain professional or 
educational qualifications, certain training . 
and experience which can be utilized to 
best advantage, both for the construction 
of Israel and for your own peace of mind. 
If you wait in Israel long enough you will 
without doubt find an ideal contact, but 
the interim period contains reefs on which 
intentions, launched with the noblest of 
hopes have floundered. 

One of the newest efforts to help new- 
comers over this initial period deserves 
more than the passing mention we can 
give it here. The Kibbutz Ulpan, spon- 
sored by the Jewish Agency, is a project 
designed to give the recent arrival both a 
firm grounding in the Hebrew language, 
and an opportunity to get to know the 
country and its people. Without cost to the 
immigrant, he can spend six months in 
such a kibbutz, half time at work which 
earns his keep, and half time in attendance 
at Hebrew classes. There are four such 
groups now in existence, and the experi- 
ence with a recent graduating class 
showed that 75% of the group found a 
job before the completion of the course, 
and the remainder within a month or 
so thereafter. 

Those who may not have made a con- 
tact, can remain on at the kibbutz several 
weeks more, again without cost, working 
three days a week, and job-hunting three 
days. Places in these kibbutzim can be 
reserved from abroad—thus solving the 
initial housing problem, language prob- 
lem, and job problem in one full swoop. 

Those who may not relish kibbutz life 
can attend a more comfortable Ulpan 
(studio) in hotel surroundings at Natanya, 
at a total cost of about $250 for five months. 


If you have doubts and are unwilling 
to cut your ties too soon—and if you can ° 
afford it—come to Israel (with your wife 
if you have one) as a tourist for four to 
six weeks, and utilize this time in ac- 
quainting yourself with the country and 
in looking for contacts. Even if you do 
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not succeed in finding a job at once, you 
will be able to provide yourself with 
names and addresses of people and agen- 
* cies with whom you can remain in touch 
even after your return to the States. One 
of these may pay off. 

Not everybody can afford to expend the 
money for such a trip of exploration, 
however. The majority must operate by 
remote control. Fortunately an office has 
been set up in New York (with branches 
elsewhere in the U. S.) to help. This is 
the Professional and Technical Workers’ 
Aliyah (PATWA) located at 16 East 66th 
St., New York City. At its simplest, it is 
a clearing house for prospective immi- 
grants from America on the one hand, 
and available positions listed by its Israel 
office on the other. PATWA is much more 
than an employment agency, however, as 
you will discover after you establish con- 
tact with it. 

You need not rely exclusively on 
PATWA. Indeed, if you have the initiative 
and the urge which made you think of 
coming to Israel in the first place, you 
will follow every possible lead. You have 
friends in Israel? Write to them and make 
known your desires. Write to one or 
more of the public agencies which utilize 
personnel of your background. Read the 
Zionist or Israel press, and write to the 
commercial firms which may be expand- 
ing in Israel and can use your talents. 
Letter-writing campaigns once used to be 
a public relations device of the Zionist 
movement in America; use that device 
now for your personal Zionist-fulfilment 
campaign. In our own early days of plan- 
ning we used to refer to each letter (and 
we sent scores and scores of them) as 
“arrows.” (“I shot an arrow into the air; 
it fell to earth, I know not where.”) You 
never can tell when one of these “arrows” 
shot into space might find your target! 

Occasionally we hear admonitions from 
those who claim that no such practical 
considerations as those we have been dis- 
cussing should be taken into consideration. 
Americans should come out of idealism, 
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and should not pause to give heed to 
“security.” Americans should not be pam- 
pered. The answer might well be a para- 
phrase of Mr. Ben Gurion’s remarks: “We 
can get angry with American Jews and 
scold them for being practical, but they 
simply will not come if there is no job 
or no housing.” 

To be sure, there are the young, the 
adventurous, the idealistic, who will not 
be discouraged by anything we say and 
who will, fortunately, come to Israel as 
they have been coming up to now. But 
we should be concerned also with the 
larger number of prospective American 
settlers who must temper their idealism 
with such mundane factors as security. 

One thing is certain. The immigrant 
knows that the salary scale in Israel is 
very low, perhaps a third or less of the 
salaries offered in commensurate po- 
sitions in the United States. Many families 
find it difficult to balance the budget 
without augmented income from one or 
another source. Obviously they are not 
coming to Israel to get rich. 

Let us address the new settler directly. 
You have now learned that you will need 
a small capital stake to make the move. 
Much depends, of course, on how much 
your employer is prepared to do to obtain 
your services, but if we may venture a 
generalization, it can be said that between 
$3,000 and $5,000 will be necessary to 
help a small middle-class American family 
make the adjustment from one life to the 
other. It can be done on a smaller grub- 
stake, too, but we have in mind cushioning 
the adjustment from one standard of liv- 
ing to another. And if you have additional 
funds you can buy yourself an apartment, 
which is always available for a price. 

With respect to costs of moving your 
family and household effects, you may 
find an employer sometimes willing to 
help. In other cases, the Jewish Agency 
has funds available with which to assist 
in the passage of young Americans who 
have skills needed in Israel, but who have 
not yet reached the economic stage of 
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buying their own tickets. My prediction 
is that more and more will be done in 
this direction. 

Let’s say you finally have a firm offer 
of employment; there is clear understand- 
ing with respect to where you are going 
to live. All the preliminary work has 
been done. You are now engaged in the 
formalities of moving. You are about to 
become an immigrant. 


Pause for a moment to consider a few 
unhappy facts. Despite the frequent ap- 
peals by Mr. Ben Gurion and other Israel 
leaders for American youth to come to 
Israel and settle there, the fact is that the 
laws of Israel, and the implementation of 
those laws and regulations by some of the 
officials, often serve to create special hard- 
ships for you if you are an immigrant. 
The number of American settlers is com- 
paratively small, and the facts of such 
hardships have not yet been sufficiently 
emphasized. Besides, there is no one in 
the government who seems to care. The 
Prime Minister can make speeches about 
the need for American manpower, but it 
appears that he has not the slightest idea 
of what happens when an American gets 
off the boat. The members of the Knesset 
cheerfully pass laws in the broadest pos- 
sible terms, and the officials who are 
entrusted with their implementation, are 
given no latitude of interpretation with, 
sometimes adverse, if not tragically hu- 
morous results. The young American 
immigrant thus sometimes finds himself 
frustrated, beaten, helpless at every turn, 
stripped of his last meager financial re- 
sources, largely because of the fact that 
he is—an immigrant. Regulations intended 
to provide him with privileges are turned 
into regulations which hamper him and 
drain away the last penny of his slender 
savings. Let me give some examples from 
my own experiences. These may seem to 
be trivial things, but the new arrival’s first 
few crucial months are made up of a 
succession of such experiences, and they 
tend to wear down even the most hardened. 

The immigrant receives from the Israel 
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consulate in New York a set of instruc- 
tions which set forth the privileges which 
are his with respect to customs duty and 
luxury tax on imports. The immigrant 
will be told that his “personal and house- 
hold effects” and other items will be 
exempt from both customs and luxury 
tax and may be imported into Israel with- 
out the necessity of obtaining an import 
license. This magnanimous dispensation 
does not quite work out in practice. This 
new immigrant, anxious to satisfy all 
customs regulations, conscientiously item- 
ized everything he brought, down to the 
smallest detail. 

What happened? One package of razor 
blades—subject to tax! One tube of 
shaving cream—subject to tax! Modest 
amounts of cough medicine, bandage and 
first aid supplies for the family—subject 
to tax! The customs official ruled that 
these were not “personal effects.” 

A supply of toilet paper for use by the 
family. Tax! But what is more personal 
than toilet paper? Sorry, tax! It turns 
out, on item after item, that personal does 
not mean personal at all. Perhaps by the 
time you read this a little more common 
sense will have been introduced on the 
part of the responsible officials, but in 
our case they pleaded they were bound 
by the law. 

The regulations further state that house- 
hold equipment, except new electric ap- 
pliances, is free from customs and luxury 
tax. We decided to bring a gas range and 
a gas heater. We could have bought them 
cheaply at Sears Roebuck and brought 
them with us, but in a burst of Zionism 
we decided to patronize an Israel firm, 
and purchased these items in advance, 
before leaving New York, for delivery to 
us in Israel. We paid in dollars, and were 
proud of our contribution to the economy 
of Israel. When we got to Israel, however, 
we discovered that our advance deposit 
to the company, of over $100, had been 
eaten up by customs and luxury tax, and 
we owed the company still more money. 

But as new immigrants we are exempt 
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from these taxes! Sorry, red tape, no 
precedents, see the customs man in Haifa, 
see the customs man in Tel Aviv, write 
a letter, write another letter, write another 
letter to find out why the first letter was 
not answered, provide documents, certifi- 
cates, affidavits, visit the office, write 
another letter. A year has gone by since 
I began the laborious efforts to obtain 
refund of the money. I have written count- 
less letters and have spent scores and 
scores of precious hours waiting in line to 
talk to customs officials. There is still no 
refund in sight. The last word I have as 
of this writing is from a customs officer 
who tells me: “This is a difficult case; be 
patient”—and that was three months ago. 
Yet in theory it is simple: new immigrants 
are exempt from tax on gas appliances! 

We repeat this in detail, because the 
new immigrant should know exactly what 
he is in for. The immigrant who comes in 
the hold of the ship, his belongings in a 
pack on his back, has no such difficulties; 
the laws were written for him. But the 
American creates difficulties. This is not all. 

The customs instructions referred to 
above, which we received from the Israel 
Consulate in New York, were quite 
specific. “Personal and household effects,” 
it stated, are “customs duty free.” Certain 
electrical equipment called for payment 
of “customs duty amounting to 35%.” One 
might wonder why, but at least the im- 
migrant is forewarned. Succeeding para- 
graphs dealt with other items, indicating 
exactly where duty was to be paid or not 
paid. One paragraph was most succinct. 
It was headed “Food,” and read briefly: 
“Unlimited in quantity for your personal 
consumption.” 

It was good to learn that food in limited, 
reasonable quantity, intended for personal 
consumption, was free from customs duty. 
But when we landed at Haifa we learned 
that this was not so at all. The statement 
meant, a customs official patiently and 
tolerantly explained to me, that no import 

license was required. We would be per- 
mitted to take in ten pounds of food per 
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person (he didn’t say whether gross or 
net weight), and the rest was subject to 
duty. That meant a further unexpected 
drain on our limited resources. By the 
time we were through with customs, we 
discovered, the Israel government, despite 
all Mr. Ben Gurion’s warm welcomes to 
the contrary, had taxed us almost into 
bankruptcy. 

Last spring tourists and explorers were 
given a special premium on exchange of 
dollars which meant, in effect, that they 
received 1.8 Israel pounds for every dol- 
lar. For tourists, especially, that has been 
a boon. But the hapless immigrant who 
arrived from America with savings of, 
say, $1500, was compelled to turn in his 
money on arrival and received only one 
pound for each dollar. Is it any wonder 
that he felt discriminated against? If he 
had come in the tourist category, his 
meager capital resources would have been 
worth 80% more. Months went by before 
someone in the government awoke to the 
fact that immigrants were being penalized 
because—they were immigrants! 


Further, as an immigrant, he is not 
permitted to retain American dollars in 
his possession, is not permitted to main- 
tain a bank account abroad, is not per- 
mitted to ask his aunt in Jersey City to 
spend money in his behalf, is not permitted 
to send a power of attorney to any one 
abroad to act in his behalf, experiences 
difficulty in keeping his life insurance 
policies in effect, etc., etc. 

None of these limitations mean anything 
to the immigrant from Morocco or Ru- 
mania or Iraq—but they are of extreme 
importance to the new arrival from the 
United States, or for that matter from 
England or South Africa or other free 
countries. The immigration laws and ad- 
mission regulations of Israel are today so 
framed that they impose penalties on the 
immigrants from the West, whom Mr. 
Ben Gurion says he is so anxious to 
encourage. 

Until recently the new immigrant had 
nowhere to turn. Now there is the Anglo- 
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Saxon Division of the Jewish Agency 
Absorption Department, which even meets 
the new arrivals at the boat, besides 
helping them in the matter of housing 
and Ulpan classes. There are the various 
societies of national groupings, like the 
Association of American and Canadian Set- 
tlers—genuine landsmanschaften, stream- 
lined and geared to meet the needs of 
their members and new arrivals. There is 
PATWA, which helps in the matter of jobs. 
All of these agencies are now willing and 
ready to help the oleh face his difficulties 
and surmount them. They have not suc- 
ceeded in beating the red tape, however. 

The new arrival finds himself beset by 
it on every hand. He finds that he is sent 
from one government office to another, 
reminiscent of the way in which would-be 
investors were once treated. It becomes a 
great merry-go-round in which no official 
wishes or is able to take authority or 
responsibility upon himself. Eventually, 
the complainer gets tired and finds that 
his precious time, which should be spent 
on studying Hebrew or pursuing his em- 
ployment duties, or helping his wife and 
children, is being needlessly dissipated. 
And so he lets his case drop, but the 
bitternes lingers and continues to mount. 

I have been told that I can go to friends, 
highly placed, who will handle my com- 
plaints with dispatch, but I have not done 
so, not out of a spirit of martyrdom, but 
precisely because I wanted to experience 
at first hand what I had been told others 
go through. I may have influential friends, 
but what about the young idealistic Amer- 
ican who has no friends in high places, 
and no “protectzia?” 

There are many other difficulties, which 
each newcomer must discover for himself, 
the hard way. He will find that there is 
no consistency in government regulations; 
a ruling made in his case by one official, 
may in the next office be decided by 
another official in behalf of another appli- 
cant in quite a different way. He will find 
that assurances given him by Israel of- 
ficials at Consulates abroad, even in writ- 
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ing, are practically worthless in Israel, as 
officials at this end simply sneer at the 
advice given and received in good faith 
overseas. 

This aspect of a new immigrant’s life is 
not told to discourage prospective olim. 
To the contrary, it is my hope that this 
airing of the situation may bring about 
much-needed changes. Perhaps some of 
the agencies mentioned above may be 
able to bring enough pressure to bear to 
bring about changes. Perhaps articles like 
this may play a role in improving condi- 
tions. And if they do, it means that fewer 
of the Americans who come to Israel out 
of a spirit of idealism, will return to the 
United States disappointed and frustrated 
by an accumulation of avoidable petty 
annoyances and inconveniences. As for 
us, we hasten to add, we are enjoying 
life and the battle here tremendously. It 
takes more than a ridiculous tax on toilet 
paper to frighten us away. 





THE CHAPARRAL COCK 
(Near Atom Bomb Site) 
By Eunice CarTER GRABO 
No Noah’s dove he, 


Impetuous pagan, 
No olive branch, 
No wingéd word 
Of warning; 


Annihilation 
Does not concern 


This bird. 


No Noah’s dove, 
Far-eyed, impressed 

By civilization, 

Alerted to the zero 

Of man’s doom of man; 


Though planets burn 
This bird 


Is not concerned. 
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OU COULD FEEL the air of expectancy 
V even before the train reached the 

Russian sector of Austria. When it 
pulled out of the Linz station in the U. S. 
sector our M. P.’s, wearing their distinc- 
tive yellow scarves, came aboard to exam- 
ine passports. The corporal who checked 
my compartment looked hard at the last 
passport handed him. 

“You'll have to come with me,” he said 
to a middle-aged man who had spoken to 
no one all trip. I guessed from his clothing 
that he was Austrian, but he had shown 
an American passport. 

“What’s up, corporal?” I asked. 

“His passport is fouled up.” The cor- 
poral took down the man’s luggage and 
stepped into the corridor. He nodded 
good-bye at me. 

The M. P.’s got off as the train reached 
the Ennis Bridge leading into the Russian 
sector. It inched across and stopped. On 
one side of the train a Red Army man 
stood with a tommy gun in his hands. He 
was young, short, and husky. He looked 
at the train with curiosity. On the other 
side three soldiers sat on the steps of a 
sentry house. Beyond them a platoon 
marched into a wooded area. 

The train fell silent. I walked through 
the car looking into each compartment. 
In one an old man sang to himself. His 
was the only voice in the car. 

When I handed my passport to the 
Russian soldier I watched to see how he 
would react to an American passport. I 
saw no change on his face. 

Vienna’s hotels were crowded when I 
arrived there. I could not find a room in 
the first fourteen I tried. The fourteenth 
suggested a fifteenth, but here a sign 
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said: “Off limits to Allied Military and 
Civilian Personnel.” 

I passed the International Military 
Police Station and saw American M. P.’s 
inside. Vienna is really five little cities, 
four controlled by the major powers which 
rotate monthly in policing the fifth, the 
international zone. I asked the sergeant 
in charge to help me find a room. While 
he phoned, I talked to an M. P. sitting 
quietly in a corner. 

“How do you get along with the 
Russians?” 

“Oh, not too well. Course we still team 
up in policing the town, but during the 
inspection of the guard the Russian stands 
off by himself. Not being able to speak 
the same language doesn’t help any.” 

“How do you feel about being stationed 
in a city that’s in the Russian sector of 
Austria?” 

“We're in a bad spot.” He sounded 
serious and I was sure he had thought 
about that many times. 

I walked out to look after my luggage. 
“Are you looking for a room?” a woman 
asked. She was about 40, heavy-set, had 
a fleshy, unattractive face. I said yes. “I’m 
a tourist guide,” she said. 

The sergeant came out. “No luck yet,” 
he said. 

“Do you know this woman?” I asked 
quietly. 

“T think she’s OK.” 

My guide, her name was Lisa, got me 
a room in a friend’s apartment. After 
depositing my bags, we went downstairs 
to a cafe across the street. 

Lisa handed me a piece of paper with 
her name, address, and telephone number. 
“Call me tomorrow morning,” she said. 
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“This is an American name,” I said. 
“Yes. I was married to an American 
captain. He died recently.” 

Lisa talked a blue streak and was 
getting hard to take, but before I left her 
I decided to find out something of the fear 
that is supposed to haunt Vienna. 


“Let’s go into the Russian sector to- 
night,” I said. “I’d like to see the night 
life.” 

“Not me.” 

“Tll go in alone. Tell me which places 
to visit.” 

“You’d be crazy to go into some of 
those places. They’re tough. Anyone could 
tell by your clothes, even your shoes, 
that you’re an American. I had a friend, 
a Scotland Yard man, who came to Vienna 
to break up a dope ring, and they found 
him in sixteen pieces.” 

“That’s a charming little story,” I said, 
“but I’ve got some business there. I’m not 
afraid. I’ve got a gun.” 

“Oh, stop kidding me. You’re making 
this all up.” 

“You’re not sure, are you?” I said. 

Lisa’s composure deserted her. “Give 
me back the paper I gave you.” 

“No, I'll hold on to it. I may need it 
later.” 

“It isn’t my real name, anyway,” she 
blurted. She looked frightened. Suddenly 
she got up and rushed out of the cafe. 

I felt a little sorry about my act because 
I may have given her a bad night’s sleep. 
I crossed the street to the apartment 
building and reached for the key in my 
pocket. A young man and woman were 
at the door. The woman opened it and I 
walked in right behind them. I startled 
her. “Do you live here?” she asked. “Yes, 
I got here this evening. I’m an American 
tourist.” 

She searched my face hoping in some 
way to verify my story. “We live here 
too,” she said. “I’m sorry I had to ask you, 
but in Vienna today you must ask.” 

My floor was dark when I reached it 
and I began to suspect ghosts in the cor- 
ners. Vienna was living up to its reputation. 
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Next morning I moved from the apart- 
ment of Lisa’s friend into a hotel near 
the West Railroad Station. I had made 
the long, roundabout trip from Venice to 
Vienna for two reasons: I wanted to see 
the places I had helped bomb when I was 
a B-24 airman; I wanted to see what 
remained of the Vienna that had rivaled 
Paris, the Vienna of the Strauss waltz, 
the suesse maedel, and the luxury and 
grace of the Ring Strasse. 

Vienna has recovered almost completely 
from its wounds. Compared to Rotterdam, 
St. Lo, and Caen it was barely scratched. 
The Ring Strasse, the famous boulevard, 
which like a horseshoe with its two feet 
placed on the bank of the Danube Canal 
encircles the inner city, retains its prewar 
beauty. Here you see the Town Hall, 
Parliament building, Burgtheater, the 
Museums of Art and Natural History, the 
University, and bank castles. Only the 
Opera House caught a stray bomb. 


I walked the length of Mariahilfer 
Strasse, Vienna’s main shopping and bus- 
iness street. People seemed to move 
quickly and quietly. The women were 
dressed more poorly than the men, whose 
green hats with feathers at least added 
some color to otherwise drab outfits. The 
windows of the leather goods stores were 
filled with the city’s No. 1 item, which in 
quality is as good as the Florentine 
product. There are the innumerable 
Kaffee hauser where you can read the 
daily papers and latest magazines while 
you have your coffee mit Schlag. 

The Viennese desert Mariahilfer Strasse 
early. On several occasions I walked more 
than a mile at 11 in the evening to see 
only a few prostitutes who, in harmony 
with the city’s mood, whispered their 
“Allo.” 

I visited St. Stephans Cathedral, the 
most important Gothic building in Austria, 
and watched it get a fresh coat: of bright 
paint. Nearby is a little very old church 
where I stopped to try to decipher a 
notice on the front door. 

“It is closed today,” a girl said in careful 
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English. “It will be open from the hours 
of 1 to 3 tomorrow.” She was tall, broad- 
shouldered, badly dressed. Her smile 
seemed imposed on a very sad face and 
revealed discolored teeth. 

I asked her to show me a little of her 
city. She hesitated before she said yes. 
Maria had been in the Women’s Corps in 
Germany during the war. She liked Hitler 
because he had taken care of children 
who had no parents and had taught city 
workers to respect the hard work of 
the farmers. 

“Do you think Hitler killed 6,000,000 
Jews?” 

“Oh, no!” she laughed. “You are wrong.” 

“How many do you think?” 

“Maybe 2,000.” 


“What did you do when the war ended?” 

“I worked in a Jewish DP camp near 
Salzburg. You should have seen how dirty 
their toilets were. The Nazis were much 
cleaner.” 


The Russian share of Vienna ranges 
from the industrial section across the 
Danube Canal from the center of the city 
to a part of the Hofburg, the former 
winter residence of the emperor. “You 
see,” one Viennese said acidly, “they’re 
all accustomed to castles.” 

The industrial section, Florisdorf, has 
the oil refineries that made it the No. 1 
target of the 15th Air Force in Austria. 
I walked around the area in a heavy rain, 
unsure whether it was a good idea to 
look at industrial plants in the Russian 
sector. Most of the buildings and refining 
machinery had been destroyed or dam- 
aged, along with the AA batteries that 
had been near the machinery. Some of the 
equipment was untouched or repaired 
and some work was going on that Sunday. 

At the Hofburg, now Russian head- 
quarters, I watched the changing of the 
guard. Almost without exception, the 
Russian soldiers looked like rugged peas- 
ants. I didn’t see one who resembled some 
of our recruits—high school graduates, 
boyish, wearing spectacles. I wondered 
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whether the Russians had not put their 
best foot forward: those soldiers foreign- 
ers saw would be Russia’s best; the second 
stringers were kept at home. The Russian 
officers, I couldn’t tell their rank, looked 
like intellectuals. 

Russian soldiers on guard duty hold on 
to their tommy guns during long shifts. 
I saw several in front of the Russian- 
occupied Grand Hotel who must have 
been on duty all day. I never saw one in 
the International Zone at night, although 
some of their officers were around. 


When the Russians occupy a building, 
they usually rope off the street so you 
can’t walk by it. You have to walk in 
the gutter to pass it. In front of one of 
these buildings, near the Ring Strasse, 
they have set up an amazing exhibition. 
One half shows the good life, Russian 
style; the other shows part of the Amer- 
ican way of life—murder. This murder 
is supposed to take place in Korea. You 
see a blown-up photograph of a line of 
kneeling Koreans (or maybe they were 
Chinese the Japanese killed), bound and 
gagged. Behind them stand armed men 
whose faces you can’t see clearly. They 
are supposedly American M. P.’s. They 
wear no identifying insignia. You see 
only silhouettes. There are some “authen- 
tic” touches: M. P.-type helmets, home- 
made; clubs; and torn strips of paper 
painted red to mean blood. The exhibition 
was a poor job for a kindergarten class. 
The first time I saw it I was alone. 

Later, I ran across a similar display in 
the window of a fashionable shop on 
Karntner Strasse, Vienna’s Fifth Avenue. 
There were eleven people looking at it. 
I walked to one end of the group. 

“How can you tell the ‘murderers’ are 
Americans?” I asked a tall man near me, 
but loud enough to be heard by all. “I 
can’t see anything that really identifies 
them as Americans.” 

He had heard me, but he looked first to 
the other side, then at me. He smiled. Two 
others smiled; the rest stared ahead. I 
went by that store twice more that day 
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and asked the same question. Silence 
again. 

Walking around the town I was struck 
again and again by the sight of the police 
in their Wehrmacht-type uniforms. I 
talked to 10 of them, mostly at night when 
those on solitary beats like company. All 
of them had been soldiers. What did they 
think of the fighting ability of the Allied 
soldiers? The consensus was this: the 
Frenchman, no good; the Canadian, so-so; 
the Englishman, hard, stubborn soldier; 
the American, widest divergence—he was 
no good, he was good, he developed from 
one to the other as the war went on, he 
handled motor equipment well, he was 
a good airman; the Russian, here they 
shook their heads, “he was even better 
than the German.” “But,” they almost all 
added, “the Russian didn’t care for his 
life, and he could fight on almost no food.” 

I said to one policeman: “Of course, 
the Nazis pushed you Austrians into the 
war.” “Oh, no,” he said, “we had plenty 
of Nazis here.” 

Another had been an antiaircraft gun- 
ner against American fighter planes. He 
said that he had shot down several. At 
the end of the war, he got a job shopping 
for Gen. Mark Clark. 

Once I saw four policemen walking 
down the street. A Russian officer came 
the other way. The police split in the 
middle leaving enough room for three 
Russians. 

One night it rained hard, and knowing 
how empty Vienna could be even on a 
pleasant evening, I stayed in my hotel. 
I decided to talk to the night clerk. Hans 
was 26, tall, large-boned. His dirty blonde 
hair was pressed flat on his head. He 
struck me as being a sly young man. 

“Hans, what did you do during the 
war?” 

“T was a flak gunner in Vienna.” 

“Then you must have shot at me. I was 
in one of those planes.” We anticipated 
an interesting talk. 

“How many guns did you have in 
Vienna?” 
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“About 700 88’s.” American Intelligence 
had known that. 

“Tell me how a gun crew operated.” 
Hans tore a piece of paper from a pad to 
illustrate his points. “Well, we knew you 
were coming one hour after you took off 
in Italy. The Germans phoned us from 
northern Italy. You would come over the 
city about noontime when we would be 
eating wieners and sauerkraut as you 
Americans like to kid us about. With our 
optical instruments we could even see the 
figures of the men in the planes. Each gun 
could fire about eight times. The shell 
weighed 55 pounds and broke into about 
50 pieces. We would set it to explode at 
a certain altitude. One man in our gun 
crew loaded the shells into the gun. He 
was the biggest man. He got special 
rations and did a lot of exercise.” As Hans 
talked about the gun-loader I visualized 
700 giants loading guns simultaneously. 

“Hans, did you ever have trouble with 

your radar?” 
. “Yes, when you threw out those pieces 
of paper.” He put his big hands to his 
head to emphasize the confusion. The 
“paper” he referred to was “window,” 
tin-foil strips that looked like those used 
to tie Christmas packages. Cut to a certain 
length they reflected radio waves strongly, 
and German radar couldn’t tell them apart 
from airplanes. 

“How many planes did your gun crew 
shoot down?” 

“Twenty-six.” It hurt me. I had no way 
of telling whether it was true, or how far 
from true it was. I said, “I was surprised 
that your 700 guns shot down as few 
planes as they did.” 

One morning I walked into a small 
coffee house. I sat at the counter talking 
to a dark, pretty waitress. When I had 
established myself as a tourist interested 
in Vienna, past and present, I asked, 
“What was it like during the war?” “What 
could it have been like?” she answered. 

“I’m very interested in knowing,” I 
said, smiling at her. “I was in one of the 
airplanes that bombed Vienna.” 
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“Oh, you bad boy!” 


A young man in a tweed suit and stiff 
collar who had been sitting at the other 
end of the counter laughed. He got off 
his stool and moved next to me. “Well,” 
I said to him, “I told you what I did. Now 
what did you do?” 


“For part of the war I worked as a 
laboratory technician in Berlin.” 

“Do you think the Nazis experimented 
with live people?” 

“Yes, I think so, although I never saw 
them. Some of my colleagues said they 
were going on. But they were usually 
conducted by the most trusted Nazis.” 

“Do you think the people of Vienna 
knew that millions of people were being 
killed by the Nazis in the death camps?” 

“It was impossible not to know. The 
trains would pass all the time. You could 
see the great number of people inside. 
They were empty when they came from 
the camps.” 

Hermann was the most candid person 
I had met. Before he left, I asked, 
“Where can I buy a second-hand pair of 
binoculars?” 

“I don’t know, but I can tell you this 
about buying such things. When you go 
into a shop and the man tells you the 
price, immediately cut one-third off and 
walk out. If he’s a Jew, he’ll come running 
after you.” 

One afternoon I walked through the 
beautiful gardens of Belvedere and found 
myself near the East Railroad Station in 
the Russian sector. The station is still 
kaput and is a tribute to 15th Air Force 
bombing. Near it is a Russian-occupied 
building with a giant Stalin-on-Lenin 
picture. I walked around the station twice, 
hoping that the men of the “Princess 
Marie” could be there to share the scene. 
But they were in Idaho, Texas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York. 

It’s no surprise that Austrians like the 
Americans better than their other oc- 
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cupiers. We’re easier on them. Viennese, 
like many other Europeans, think of 
Americans as naive big children, spoiled 
by too much money and too much luck. 

A recurrent note in my talks with many 
Viennese was this: “Americans and Aus- 
trians are the same kind of people, but 
the Russians, they are different. They 
are Asiatics.” 


A secretary at police headquarters had 
lectured to me on the subject. I asked her, 
maliciously, “What are you going to do 
if the Russians decide to take over Vi- 
enna?” She looked frightened. “We ex- 
pect you Americans to help us.” 

The United States Information Service 
office is near the International Military 
Police Station. On Sundays it is filled with 
Viennese. “Why do they come here?” I 
asked the Viennese receptionist. “Because 
it is comfortable,” she said. I’d be a naive 
American to believe anything else. 





Old Man 


Anna TICHO 











Nahum Scholow —A Paoft 


AHUM SOKOLOW was a dominating 
N figure in the Jewish world during 

the last twenty-five years of his 
life and a notable personality, before that 
period, for an almost equal number of 
years. A scholar of wide and multifarious 
range, embracing both Rabbinic and secu- 
lar learning, an accomplished polyglot, a 
prolific writer and journalist in several 
languages, the doyen of Hebrew letters 
of his day, a philosopher and historian, 
a popular and impressive speaker, a 
polished diplomatist, and an entertaining 
causeur—such were the outstanding qual- 
ities of the man who played a leading part 
in the Zionist movement from the time of 
the First World War and who won for 
himself a distinguished place in the annals 
of his people. 

Sokolow’s life falls easily into two main 
periods. The first was spent in his native 
Poland, where he achieved a celebrity that 
extended far beyond its borders. He was 
born on the 5th of Shevat, 5618 or 5619 
(about January 10th, 1858 or 1859), at 
Wyszogrod, near Plotsk. Young Nahum 
received the traditional Jewish education: 
he entered a Heder at the age of three, 
and he made such astonishing progress that 
by the time he was ten he was known as 
a prodigy. As he was intended to become 
a Rabbi, he studied under the supervision 
of his uncle, Rabbi of Lubich, and he also 
devoted some time to mediaeval Jewish 
philosophy, modern Hebrew literature, 
and modern languages. He was married in 
1876, and lived for a few years with his 
wife’s parents at Makow, where he con- 
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tinued his studies. In 1880 he removed to 
Warsaw, resolved to forge a career for 
himself as a writer. He had already given 
proof of literary ability when he was only 
sixteen by contributing his first article to 
the Hebrew paper, Hamaggid, which ap- 
peared at Lyck; and two years later he 
began to write for the Warsaw weekly, 
Hatzefirah, and other Hebrew journals. 


Sokolow’s exceptional talents greatly 
impressed the editor of Hatzefirah, Hayim 
Selig Slonimski, who appointed him as 
his assistant in 1884 and as associate 
editor in the following year. Owing to 
Slonimski’s advanced age, the editing and 
management of the paper, which was con- 
verted into a daily in 1886, devolved 
entirely upon Sokolow, who became its 
sole editor and proprietor after Slonim- 
ski’s death in 1904. Thanks to his enter- 
prise, Sokolow succeeded in making Hat- 
zefirah the most widely read Hebrew 
paper throughout Eastern Europe, and he 
was thus able to exercise a powerful 
intellectual influence over a large section 
of the Jewish reading public in Russia. 
Equally master of Polish, he was the 
editor of the Polish weekly, Izraelita, from 
1896 to 1902. 

Nor does this complete the story of 
Sokolow’s literary and journalistic activity 
while he was in Poland, for he was a 
contributor to many Polish papers, both 
Jewish and non-Jewish, and also wrote 
for Yiddish, Russian, French, German, 
and English journals. His literary works 
included translations into Hebrew of 
Karpeles’ history of Jewish literature, of 
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a volume of Graetz’s history of the Jews, 
and of Herzl’s Altneuland. His version of 
this Zionist romance appeared under the 
title of Tel-Aviv, which thus suggested 
the name of the city founded several years 
later. It was only natural, therefore, that 
when he had completed twenty-five years 
of literary activity, this silver jubilee was 
celebrated by the publication, in 1904 in 
Warsaw, of a Festschrift containing trib- 
utes and articles from leading writers of 
many lands, to which Theodor Herzl con- 
tributed a foreword. But his record in 
Eastern Europe was but a prelude to the 
greater career upon which he entered 
when he transferred the scene of his 
labours to Western Europe. 


I well recall his brief sojourn in London 
in 1906, during which I brought him into 
touch with William M. Voynich, a Polish 
patriot, in whose antiquarian bookshop he 
made the acquaintance of a poor young 
compatriot, who acted as an assistant. The 
name of that young man was August 
Zaleski, who was destined in later years 
to rise to the high offices of Ambassador 
and Foreign Secretary of his country. 


II 


The real turning-point in Sokolow’s life 
came with his appointment in September, 
1906, as General Secretary of the Zionist 
Organization, whose headquarters were 
then in Cologne. He owed his call to the 
President of the Organization, David 
Wolffsohn, who needed as assistant a man 
of wide culture, with a knowledge of 
international affairs, and for this part 
Sokolow was the ideal choice. He had 
not been a member of the Hoveve Zion 
organization, for he had regarded it rather 
sceptically. But when Herzl appeared 
upon the scene, Sokolow rallied to his 
support. He attended the First Zionist 
Congress as editor of Hatzefirah, left it 
resolved to further the cause, and took 
part in all subsequent Congresses. 

Sokolow lived in Cologne for over three 
years, during which he did much to infuse 
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vigour into the Zionist Organization. He 
not only acted as director of the Central 
Office, and frequently spoke at public 
meetings, but was also editor of the 
official organ, Die Welt, to which he was a 
regular and prolific contributor. In 1908, 
he founded, as the Hebrew organ of the 
Zionist Executive, the weekly Haolam, 
which he also edited at the same time as 
Die Welt, and to which he also contributed 
plentifully. Haolam was printed in Berlin 
until the following year, when it was 
transferred to Vilna, the headquarters of 
the Russian Zionists. 


In the same year Sokolow accompanied 
Wolffsohn on a visit to St. Petersburg to 
see the Premier, Stolypin, for the purpose 
of obtaining the abolition of restrictions 
on Zionist activity. Friendly assurances 
were again given this time as they had 
been on the occasion of Herzl’s interview 
with Plehve in 1903, and they were simi- 
larly broken. In the following year Sokolow 
joined Wolffsohn on a mission to Constan- 
tinople, where Zionism was frowned upon 
not only by the Government of the Young 
Turks but also by the Chief Rabbi of the 
local Jewish Community. Two French 
papers, a daily, Le Jeune Turc, and a 
weekly, L’Aurore, had already been 
founded there by the Zionist Executive 
to enlighten both the Jewish and the gen- 
eral population. . 


Sokolow’s association with Wolffsohn 
was brought to a close by the Zionist 
Congress in Hamburg at the end of 
December, 1909. A strong effort was made 
there by the “practical Zionists” to oust 
Wolffsohn from the leadership, and in the 
alternative Executive that was proposed 
the name of Sokolow was included. This 
proposal failed to receive the support of 
Congress, which re-elected Wolffsohn and 
his former colleagues, Jacobus Kann and 
Professor Otto Warburg. Since the sym- 
pathies of Sokolow for the “practicals” 
had been demonstrated in this public 
fashion, he could obviously not continue 
to work with the “politicals.” 
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He retired from the position of General 
Secretary with a feeling of bitterness, but 
took counsel with his friends and decided 
to return to Warsaw and revive Hatze- 
firah. This journal began to appear again 
from October, 1910 and gradually regained 
its former popularity, but Sokolow re- 
mained in the Polish capital less than a 
year. At the Zionist Congress in 1911 the 
“practicals” at last won the day, and 
Wolffsohn retired. Sokolow was included 
in the new Executive and continued a 
member of a long succession of Zionist 
Executives until his death twenty-five 
years later. 


Ill 


In the new administration that was set 
up in Berlin, Sokolow naturally assumed 
the political portfolio. All that could be 
done was to keep a close watch over the 
political scene in Constantinople, a task 
that continued to be discharged by Dr. 
Victor Jacobson. Sokolow therefore car- 
ried out a propaganda tour in Galicia and 
Rumania early in 1912, and then came to 
England for a twofold purpose: to revive 
the interest of the British Government in 
the aims of Zionism, and to seek some 
means of inducing the Tsarist Government 
to abandon its policy of antagonism. He 
was empowered by the Zionist Executive 
to find a suitable emissary to go to St. 
Petersburg, and he sounded various per- 
sons, namely, Israel Zangwill, Dr. Moses 
Gaster, the Chief Rabbi of the Sephardi 
community, and Sir Francis Montefiore, 
President of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, and inheritor of the baronetcy of his 
great-uncle, Sir Moses Montefiore. Soko- 
low preferred to any of these the Rev. 
William Hechler, who, when he was Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy in Vienna, 
had introduced Herzl to the Grand Duke 
of Baden and thus facilitated his audience 
with the German Emperor, William II. 
Hechler took Sokolow to see Bishop 
Wilkinson, who had formerly been in 
charge of the affairs of the Anglican 
Church on the Continent and had met 
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Herzl in Vienna. The Bishop was so 
deeply impressed by the case presented 
by Sokolow that he was prepared to go 
to St. Petersburg, at his own expense, 
but the projected mission was abandoned. 


Early in 1913 Sokolow came to London 
again for the purpose of renewing contacts 
with official circles. After some prepara- 
tory conversations, Sokolow was unex- 
pectedly invited to visit the Foreign Office. 
On March 3, 1913, he was received by a 
member of the Near Eastern Department, 
who was later joined by the Earl of 
Onslow (private secretary to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) and Sir Walter Langley. 
In their talk Sokolow urged the desira- 
bility of Jewish colonization in Palestine 
both on humane grounds as well as for 
political reasons that should appeal to 
British interests. He informed the repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office that he 
was leaving shortly for America, and was 
assured that on his return to England he 
would be furnished with recommendations 
to the British representatives in Turkey 
and Palestine. 


He went to the United States for a few 
months, where he achieved a singular 
success by his speeches and lectures in 
twenty cities and infused new vigour into 
the movement. In Washington he was 
received by the Secretary of State, 
William Jennings Bryan, who expressed 
his sympathy for Zionist aspirations, and 
at a conference in New York he secured 
the formation of a committee which under- 
took to found a company for economic 
enterprises in Palestine. The chairman of 
this committee was Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, who had recently been won 
over to the Zionist cause, and whose 
acquaintance Sokolow had made in Bos- 
ton. From the United States Sokolow 
proceeded to Canada, where he also ad- 
dressed many meetings. He then returned 
to Berlin, to take part in the struggle for 
the adoption of Hebrew as the medium 
of instruction at the projected Technical 
Institute at Haifa, a conflict that ended 
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in a satisfactory compromise. In the early 
part of 1914 he was at length able to pay 
his first visit to Palestine as the head of 
a small commission, but no practical steps 
could be taken owing to the outbreak of 
the war. 


IV 


A few months after the war began, 
Sokolow returned to London to watch 
developments in the interests of the move- 
ment. He was soon joined by another 
member of the Zionist Executive, Dr. 
Yechiel Tschlenow, but the latter returned 
to Russia in 1915, and when he came 
back in October, 1917, he was in failing 
health which gradually became worse 
until he died at the end of January, 1918. 
Sokolow was thus the only member of 
the Executive in London throughout the 
war. Dr. Weizmann, who was a member 
of the Zionist General Council (or 
“Actions Committee,” as it was then 
called) , was still at Manchester University 
until early in 1916, when he settled in 
London. 

Sokolow and Weizmann began their 
political soundings, before the end of 1914, 
by calling upon Mr. Herbert (now Vis- 
count) Samuel who was a member of the 
British Government, to explain Zionist 
aspirations in Palestine. They were ac- 
companied on their first visit by Dr. 
Tschlenow. They also met with a sym- 
pathetic hearing from Arthur James 
Balfour (who was Foreign Secretary from 
‘1916 to 1919), and regularly discussed 
with one another all subsequent stages in 
their efforts which led to the promulgation 
of the Balfour Declaration. Sokolow also 
engaged in conversations with Lucien 
Wolf, Secretary of the Conjoint Commit- 
tee of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews and of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
which was in frequent touch with the 
Foreign Office. The discussions and cor- 
respondence lasted over two years, until 
it became clear that there was an un- 
bridgeable gulf between them, as the 
Conjoint Committee was unalterably op- 
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posed to the recognition of Jewish national 
claims in Palestine. The negotiations be- 
tween them were therefore dropped, and 
in October, 1916, the Zionist leaders sub- 
mitted to the Government a formal state- 
ment of their views as to the future of 
Palestine. 


The turning-point came after Sokolow 
and Weizmann were introduced to Sir 
Mark Sykes, who was in charge of the 
Middle Eastern Department of the Foreign 
Office, by Mr. James A. Malcolm, a 
British Armenian and a member of the 
Armenian National Delegation to the 
Peace Conference. After a conference 
with Sykes, which was attended by sev- 
eral representative Zionists, at the house 
of Dr. Moses Gaster, on February 7, 
1917, it was agreed that Sokolow should 
continue negotiations with Sykes and also 
with Georges Picot as representative of 
the French Government. 


At his first interview with Picot, which 
took place in London, Sokolow explained 
that the Zionists were working for a 
British protectorate for Palestine. A few 
weeks later Sokolow went to Paris, where 
he conducted negotiations with the French 
Foreign Office, and found that its attitude 
was not altogether reassuring. He then 
went to Rome, in April, 1917, and inter- 
viewed several Cardinals, including Car- 
dinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of 
State. These conversations were the pre- 
lude to a private audience with the Pope, 
Benedict XV, who expressed himself as 
in sympathy with Zionism and concluded 
by saying that Jews and Catholics would 
be good neighbors in Palestine. Sokolow 
also secured the support of the Italian 
Prime Minister, Boselli, who telegraphed 
to the French Government an expression 
of Italian sympathy with Zionism. On his 
return to Paris he saw the French Pre- 
mier, Ribot, and the result of his discus- 
sions with him and with the Foreign 
Minister, Jules Cambon, was that he re- 
ceived a letter dated June 4, 1917, assur- 
ing him of the sympathy of the French 
Government. France thus gave official 
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expression to her approval of Zionist 
aspirations some months before the British 
Government issued its own declaration. 

Sokolow continued his efforts, in con- 
junction with Weizmann, to secure an 
official statement from the British Gov- 
ernment. Their task was hampered by 
some prominent English Jews of the as- 
similationist school who made hostile 
representations to the Government, the 
effect of which was that the draft state- 
ment submitted by the Zionist leaders 
was modified. The Government thereupon 
submitted its own revised version, which 
contained the phrase, “the establishment 
in Palestine of a National Home,” to 
representative Jewish leaders, both Zion- 
ist and non-Zionist. Sokolow and Weiz- 
mann accepted this version, although they 
would have preferred a formulation in 
stricter accordance with Israel’s tradi- 
tional hope, “the reconstitution of Pales- 
tine as the National Home.” The non- 
Zionists, who were rather anti-Zionists, 
still objected to the Government’s formula, 
particularly to the word “national,” but 
although this vital word was retained, 
other modifications were made to appease 
them. Finally, after a message had been 
received from President Wilson (who had 
been approached by Brandeis) , the British 
Government on November 2, 1917 issued 
its historic declaration over the signature 
of Balfour. Sokolow then addressed him- 
self anew to the Government of France 
and Italy to obtain their endorsement of 
this declaration. On February 14, 1918, 
the French Foreign Minister, Pichon, sent 
him an official communique to the effect 
that there was a complete understanding 
(entente) as regards “la question d’un 
établissement juif en Palestine,’ and on 
May 9 the Italian Ambassador in London 
wrote him a letter stating that his Gov- 
ernment “would use their best endeavors 
to facilitate the establishment in Palestine 
of a Jewish national centre.” 

The culmination of these political 
achievements was the hearing given to 
the Zionist leaders by the Supreme Coun- 
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cil of the Peace Conference, in Paris, on 
February 27, 1919. When they appeared, 
accompanied by Menahem Ussishkin, be- 
fore the Supreme Council, the honour of 
opening the Jewish case was accorded to 
Sokolow. Speaking in French, he gave a 
concise exposition of the historic right of 
the Jewish people to Palestine, and he 
was followed by Weizmann and Ussishkin. 
The crowning act took place at San Remo, 
on April 24, 1920, when the Supreme 
Council resolved that the Balfour Decla- 
ration should be incorporated in the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and that 
the Mandate for Palestine should be al- 
lotted to Great’ Britain. 


Sokolow was in charge of the Zionist 
Bureau that was opened in Paris at the 
end of 1918 for the purpose of the Peace 
Conference, and remained in the French 
capital for several months. He was con- 
cerned not only with the question of 
Palestine, but also with the tangled prob- 
lems of millions of Jews in Central and 


‘Eastern Europe, whose civil and political 


status it was necessary to assure in the 
Peace settlement. From nearly all the 
Jewish communities in these regions dele- 
gations had assembled in Paris to confer 
regarding the provisions that it was con- 
sidered desirable to include in the Treaties 
with their respective countries. They were 
joined by several distinguished represent- 
atives of American Jewry, including Louis 
Marshall and Stephen Wise, and together, 
in March, 1919, they established the Com- 
mittee of Jewish Delegations, which main- 
tained an office in Paris for many years 
for the purpose of looking after the polit- 
ical interests of the Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe. The first chairman was 
Judge Julian W. Mack, of New York, and 
Sokolow was one of the vice-chairmen. 
It was the principle of nationality that 
formed the basis of most of the demands 
formulated by the Committee of Jewish 
Delegations, and in response thereto 
special provisions for minorities were 
embodied in over a dozen Treaties, which 
were designed to safeguard the religious, 
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cultural, and charitable interests of Jewish 
communities. The services rendered by 
Sokolow on the Committee of Jewish 
Delegations were recognized by his elec- 
tion as Chairman after Judge Mack’s 
return to America. 
V 

Although busily occupied for nearly 
three years with the labours that produced 
and followed the Balfour Declaration, 
Sokolow nevertheless managed to find 
time during this period to write his first 
work in English. It was his History of 
Zionism, published in London in 1919, in 
two volumes, the first honoured with an 
introduction by Balfour, and the second 
with one by the French Foreign Minister, 
Stephen Pichon. These two volumes, cov- 
ering the period from 1600 to 1918, were 
encyclopaedic in both size and character. 
They contain a vast amount of important 
material relating to the history of the 
Zionist movement primarily in England 
and France, with chapters dealing with 
Palestine, the United States, and other 
countries. Despite its blemishes his His- 
tory of Zionism is a work of outstanding 
importance as a mine of material and is 
indispensable to a serious study of the 
movement. In the second volume he men- 
tioned that he had a great deal of material 
relating to the history of Zionism in other 
countries than England and France, which 
he hoped to utilize in a future work, and 
this appeared fifteen years later under the 
title of Hibbath Zion (The Love of Zion). 

After the San Remo Conference Soko- 
low was at last able to settle down in 
London in a home of his own, thanks to 
the generosity of a few of his friends. 
They bought him a large house, which 
was named “Hatzefirah,” where he wel- 
comed the comforts of domesticity provided 
by his wife and daughters. There he could 
receive and entertain in a manner worthy 
of the President of the Executive of the 
Zionist Organization, the position to which 
he was elected at the International Zionist 
Conference held in London in 1920, and 
which he retained for many years; and 
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there he had his library, where he spent 
most of the time that could be spared 
from his official duties. 


During the last sixteen years of his life 
there was hardly any aspect of Zionist 
activity in which Sokolow did not play a 
leading and valuable part. In the purely 
political sphere Weizmann was the direct- 
ing and dominating figure, but in all others 
Sokolow shared the honours and trials of 
Zionist leadership. He presided over the 
deliberations of the Executive which were 
often protracted beyond midnight, though 
the animated character of the discussions 
never prevented him from relieving their 
seriousness by an anecdote. Quite a con- 
siderable part of his time was spent in 
addressing public meetings, not merely 
in England but in all parts of the Conti- 
nent, and he undertook many a fatiguing 
journey to distant countries. He was 
everywhere honoured as a distinguished 
Ambassador of the Government. His visits 
to Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
other parts of Europe, were attended by 
enthusiastic ovations, and the meetings 
that he addressed in the capitals derived 
added importance from the presence of 
Government representatives. In Prague 
he was a guest of President Masaryk, and 
in Rome he was given a friendly welcome 
by Mussolini in the days before the Duce 
became a satellite of Hitler. He belied the 
old adage about nobody being a hero in 
his own country, for on his visits to Poland 
he was literally overwhelmed with demon- 
strations of affection, admiration, and 
honour. 


He was equally popular in the United 
States, Canada, and South Africa, to each 
of which he travelled a few times, pri- 
marily to raise funds for the resettlement 
work in Palestine, but on all these tours 
he also served the political interests of 
the movement. It was partly due to the 
impression that he made upon American 
politicians during his visit to the United 
States in 1922, that both Houses of Con- 
gress unanimously adopted a resolution 
in favour of the Zionist cause. 
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VI 


It is a testimony to Sokolow’s industry 
and love of authorship that he never set 
out on a visit to a foreign land without 
taking with him some material for writing, 
and he occupied every spare hour in the 
hotels which so often formed his tempo- 
rary abode in composing articles or parts 
of a book. Despite all the travels and 
political controversies in which he was 
engaged during the first ten years after 
the First World War, he published in 
1929 a profound work in Hebrew on 
Baruch Spinoza and His Time which 
evoked the praise of professional philos- 
ophers. In the following year there ap- 
peared another Hebrew work, Ani Haki- 
butzi (The Communal Ego), in which he 
showed how the individual Jew was iden- 
tified with his people as a collective body. 
But although the writing of these books 
involved much research, thought, and 
labour, and although he was no longer 
young, he discharged his official duties as 
President of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organization with undiminished devotion. 

Sokolow reached the zenith of his career 
when he was elected President of the 
Zionist Organization at the Congress in 
Basle in 1931. He owed this distinction 
solely to the political events that had 
precipitated Dr. Weizmann’s retirement. 

Although over seventy when he became 
President, Sokolow displayed unflagging 
energy. During his four years of office he 
visited the United States, Canada, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Egypt, and 
South Africa, in all of which he was re- 
ceived by the head of the State, addressed 
countless meetings, and raised consider- 
able sums for the Jewish National Home. 
In the same period he also visited Pales- 
tine twice. It cannot, however, be said 
that he was able as President to confer 
upon the movement any greater benefits 
than he had done in his previous capacity, 
partly because the policy of the British 
Government remained unchanged and 
partly because he also had his limitations. 
He continued his literary work without 
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interruption and produced two more 
books. The first, Hibbath Zion (Love of 
Zion), written in English and published 
in Jerusalem, was a history of the growth 
of the Zionist idea in various lands before 
Herzl. The second, Ishim (Personalities) 
consisting of three volumes written in 
Hebrew and published in Tel-Aviv, was 
a collection of critical character-sketches 
of famous Jews. By the time of the Con- 
gress that was to take place in 1935 there 
was a strong desire among the majority 
of Zionists that Weizmann should resume 
the Presidency, and as his arch-opponent, 
Jabotinsky, had left the movement with 
his followers, to form a separate organiza- 
tion, there was no obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of this wish. Sokolow was naturally 
chagrined that he had to vacate the ex- 
alted office after barely four years, but 
an endeavour was made to console him 
by electing him Honorary President and 
also appointing him Director of Tarbuth 
(Hebrew Culture) and the Bialik Founda- 
tion in Palestine. But he was not consoled. 
The gradual removal of one department 
after another from the Zionist headquar- 
ters in London to Jerusalem gave him a 
sense of diminished prestige and increas- 
ing isolation. 


The last straw was the transfer of 
Haolam to Jerusalem, which took place 
immediately after the Congress. It was 
decided upon without previous consulta- 
tion with him, and he felt it deeply as a 
personal blow because Haolam had been 
his own creation. He had brought it into 
existence in the early days of the move- 
ment, watched over it throughout with 
paternal solicitude, and now, in his old 
age, after being deprived of the Presi- 
dency, he was robbed of this last remain- 
ing symbol of influence. Throughout the 
thirty years that I had known him I had 
always found him calm and imperturbable 
in the face of even the sorest trial and 
provocation. But when Haolam was taken 
away he gave vent, before a small circle 
of friends, to a pitiful outburst of anger 
and resentment such as I had never seen 
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before. He survived it for less than twelve 
months. Free from attending any more 
meetings, he was able to intensify his 
literary activity. He devoted himself to 
the continuance of a work upon which he 
had been engaged for many years, the 
compilation of a Hebrew Dictionary, 
which he was destined not to complete. 
He also contributed many articles to 
Haaretz, the Warsaw Haint, and other 
journals. Although now in his middle 
seventies he was again seized with the 
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Wanderlust. He had received repeated 
invitations from the Zionist Organization 
of Argentina to visit that country, and he 
was eager to undertake a speaking tour 
not only there but also in other Jewish 
communities in South America. But he 
was struck down while in the midst of his 
preparations. He met with an ideal end. 
He was seated at his desk, on a Sunday 
afternoon, May 17, 1936, with a pen in 
his hand, when death stole upon him 
unannounced. 





VIA AIRLINER 


By SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ 


The road to heaven unlike 


Jonah’s whale way 


Is through lava blue vibrations. 
And since the sun is a thing pitched high 


Fear is higher in the mind. 


Higher and higher the heavenly sphere 


Sealed in each window 


A matter of framed transparencies, 
Are sudden psalms acutely arranged 
Against the mischances of death 


Knowing that propellers 


Are not the true keys to heaven’s gate. 


And the stream of old thoughts 


Forever in the cold miles 


Perpetually in each sound and changes 
Seem to speak in this blottered area 
Of clouds like the petrol’s cry 


Of blind folded motors 


Spraying defiance against the heavy door of wind. 


Yet one could believe that the Feast 


Is sun, 


And rain the multiple wilderness 


Of your own weeping. 


Look out! Leviathan is mo longer heaven’s Reward 
But a four hearted riveted Hawk with stabbing eyes. 




















Scapegoats in japan 


WENTY YEARS ago a satirical Negro 

American author wrote an imagin- 

ative novel entitled Black No 
More, which poked fun at both whites 
and Negroes. If my recollection of the 
plot is correct, a scientist discovers a 
salve which will safely turn a Negro’s 
skin white. As Negroes (including our 
most chauvinistic race leaders) rush to 
buy and apply the salve, they hail it as 
the long-sought and fool-proof solution 
to the race problem. But of course there 
has to be a hitch: the salve does not in 
any way affect the genes and chromos- 
omes. The height of embarrassment is 
reached when a dark-skinned son is un- 
expectedly born to a prominent politician 
—a southern senator, I believe—who im- 
mediately has to confess to some out-of- 
wedlock interracial sex relations indulged 
in by his parents or grandparents or 
great-grandparents. (The old question of 
recessive and dominant traits in genetics!) 


After a short stay in Japan I have 
begun to wonder how a Negro American 
would feel if suddenly, through the mar- 
vels of science, he could be “liberated” 
from the incubus of American racial dis- 
crimination and converted into a Korean 
residing in Japan. Before such an “opera- 
tion” the grass might well look greener to 
him in this “colored” part of the world 
where the last lynching of a Korean in 
Japan took place during the 1923 Great 
Earthquake. But the more I have read 
and learned and seen about the Korean 
minority here in Japan, the more I am 
convinced that a Negro under such cir- 
cumstances would merely be stepping 
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By WILLIAM WORTHY 


from the frying pan of the American 
color bar into the fire of an equally 
undemocratic system of racism. 

Phrase for phrase, stereotyped charge 
for stereotyped charge, behavior pattern 
for behavior pattern, the Negro problem 
in America and the Korean problem in 
Japan can be matched up. Koreans, you 
say, have a high crime rate: bootleggers, 
smugglers, black-marketeers? Come to 
New York or Chicago or Atlanta and 
listen to many cultured whites in polite 
society reel off the statistics on Negro 


‘crime: crimes of violence, narcotic addic- 


tion, petty larceny, bootlegging. Koreans 
are not given equal pay for equal work 
in jobs which, after great difficulty, they 
manage to secure? Almost the same pat- 
tern of economic discrimination obtains 
in many segments of U. S. industry, 
North as well as South. Koreans born 
here or long resident here encounter dis- 
crimination in the right to vote in Japa- 
nese elections? As a New York Times 
dispatch recently reported, Negroes in the 
Southern states, despite their American 
citizenship and despite favorable decisions 
by the United States Supreme Court, still 
encounter obstacles (sometimes physical 
danger) when they try to vote, particu- 
larly in small rural towns where the 
sheriff or constable is the law. 


One could go on and on with these 
parallels and analogies: special police 
scrutiny and treatment of Koreans here 
and police brutality and special “crime 
control” methods in Negro neighborhoods 
in the States; irrelevant identification of 
Koreans in crime stories by the Japanese 
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press and identification of Negroes in 
crime stories by many American dailies 
when the fact of their skin color has no 
bearing whatsoever on the stories; segre- 
gated Korean communities in Japanese 
cities and delapidated Negro ghettos in 
the USA; the now “indigestible” Koreans 
brought here as conscript labor during 
the past decade or two, and the now hard- 
to-assimilate Negroes originally dragged 
to America as chattel slaves. Perhaps in 
both cases the Japanese and white Amer- 
icans have equally uneasy consciences 
because of their realization that it was 
not the Koreans nor the Negroes in their 
midst who gave birth to the awkward 
problems now demanding attention. 


As human beings we tend to dislike, 
scorn, despise and reject those whom we 
mistreat. “God is not mocked”—and 
neither are our own inner selves in those 
lucid moments when we see ourselves as 
our victims see us. “If we experience an 
urge to self-transcendence (upward, 
downward or horizontal),” says Aldous 
Huxley, “it is because, in some obscure 
way and in spite of our conscious ignor- 
ance, we know who we really are.” After 
my brief study of the Korean minority in 
Japan I am inclined to believe that, deep 
down in their heart of hearts, the Japa- 
nese people are as ashamed of the dis- 
crimination against Koreans as are white 
Americans about the second-class status 
of Negroes. 


Unfortunately in Japanese life there 
seem to be two long-range, quasi-imper- 
sonal factors which will militate against 
any rapid improvement in the lot of 
Koreans here. First is the extremely tight 
economic situation, which promises to 
worsen if peace comes to Korea and if 
Japan ceases to be a base of supply for 
that tragic war. Under such circumstances 
it is very “convenient” to eliminate po- 
tential competitors from the job market 
by irrelevantly denying employment to 
Koreans as Koreans. Already the figure 
of 286,000 jobless Koreans out of a total 
of 697,000 residing in Japan indicates that 
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the discrimination which Japanese prac- 
tice serves a very real economic function. 
As added evidence on this point, one can 
cite the compulsion on Koreans to pay 
the Capital Gains Tax from which all 
foreign residents in Japan have been 
exempt. 

The second long-range factor is the 
world-wide trend toward authoritarianism 
and bigger and “better” police forces—a 
trend from which Japan shows no signs 
of being exempt. To quote Huxley again in 
Science, Liberty and Peace: “In the past, 
personal and political liberty depended to 
a considerable extent upon governmental 
inefficiency. The spirit of tyranny was 
always more than willing; but its organ- 
ization and material equipment was gen- 
erally weak.” Here in Japan I find that 
while Koreans are treated as citizens in 
the compulsory payment of the Capital 
Gains Tax, they must register, quite in 
contradiction, under the Alien Registra- 
tion Law. Once registered, their private 
lives and personal activities are checked 
upon and zealously recorded by the police 
in much the same manner as our own FBI 
keeps bulging files—with dossiers includ- 
ing everything from one’s fingerprints to 
one’s holiday travel route—on something 
like 60 million Americans. 


It ought to be apparent to anyone who 
stops to ponder the low estate of the 
Korean minority for even one moment 
that irrational and morally unjustified 
economic discrimination and the sleuthing 
of Japanese cops are not going to solve 
this lively, important, and potentially ex- 
plosive social problem. In desperation more 
and more Koreans will join hands with 
Japanese Communists, as so many already 
have done, unless some progressive and 
libertarian-minded group of Japanese 
intervenes to halt a deteriorating situation. 
I recognize that the stubborn, high-handed 
and uncharitable attitude of Syngman 
Rhee toward Japanese fishing rights and 
toward reparations adds emotional fat to 
this smouldering domestic fire. But that 
obstacle should merely be part of the 
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challenge to those Japanese who realize 
that suppression, repression, and costly 
police surveillance complicate rather than 
ameliorate human relations. The Koreans’ 
high crime rate, the Koreans’ political 
demonstrations are but symptoms of their 
visceral reactions to the intolerable place 
to which Japanese society has consigned 
them. 


In America liberals and conservatives 
have an endless debate on the question 
of “legislating prejudice out of existence.” 
But this Right-wing phrase is a “loaded,” 
emotionally toned distortion of the issue. 
Prejudice is a mental state, but discrim- 
ination is an overt act and as such can be 
forbidden by law or curtailed by organ- 
ized social pressure. In order that the 
social fabric of Japan may not be torn 
asunder by an understandably bitter and 
depressed minority, why cannot the 
opinion-making men and women of Japan 
take the leadership in seeking legislative 
safeguards for the Korean community: 
safeguards in the right to equal job op- 
portunity, equal educational opportunity, 
equal housing opportunity, equal freedom 
from being shoved around by a police 
force that may be getting too powerful? 


Of course, as in America, such a 
“rights” program for outlawing discrim- 
ination would solve none of the basic 
problems of the Japanese economy that is 
chugging along most uncertainly, that 
frequently stalls, and that is tied in a 
most unhealthy manner to a wavering 
rearmament boom. But the very process 
of essaying to implement social justice 
for an abused minority would improve 
the moral fiber of Japanese society and 
might indirectly help in other efforts 
toward industrial democracy and a viable 
economy in Japan. We are reminded that 
in one of its aspects “civilization may be 
defined as a systematic with-holding from 
individuals of certain occasions for bar- 
barous behavior.” No doubt the average 
well-meaning Japanese and white Amer- 
ican would unimaginatively challenge the 
description of discrimination as barbarous 
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behavior. But such lack of social insight 
does not alter that basic fact, nor does it 
modify the moral order of the universe 
which, with divine impartiality, distributes 
the barbarous results and noxious poisons 
of discrimination among both the victims 
and the perpetrators. 





The Elder 


MILTon GOLDSTEIN 
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HAT Is to be the lot of the Negro 
W ste should Southern schools 
be integrated? 


“Integration will mean the end of the 
teaching profession for Negroes,” a well- 
known Kentucky educator told me re- 
cently. “White parents simply will not let 
their children be taught and given orders 
by Negroes.” Later, at a public forum in 
Alabama, I heard this same sentiment 
expressed. But I did not sense, upon either 
occasion, that the speaker had ever had 
any solicitude for the Negro teacher be- 
fore segregated education was put in jeop- 
ardy in the courts. In fact, I feel that much 
of such talk is a last-ditch attempt to 
split Negro leadership and muddle liberal 
white sentiment. 

This is not meant to imply that no 
problem exists. Aubrey Williams, Ala- 
bama publisher and writer who is far 
from being a gradualist, has declared that 
“Negro teachers are possibly even more 
deserving of consideration than Negro 
schoolchildren because they have spent 
years in training and because they have 
adult responsibilities.” Dr. Herman H. 
Long, head of the Department of Racial 
Relations at Fisk University, admitted 
that he did not know what would happen 
to Negro teachers if dual school systems 
were ended, and he urged that they pre- 
pare for an all-out fight for their rights. 
Neither of these men, however, hedged 
in their demand for the speedy outlawing 
of segregation. 

An aspect of the problem that is seem- 
ingly overlooked by those who worry 
lest integrated schools mean “one step 
forward and two back” is this: 

It is fairly certain that it will take 
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individual suits to bring all the Southern 
states in line with whatever dent the 
Supreme Court chooses to make in the 
so-called “separate but equal” status quo. 
Once further decisions are rendered, 
several legislatures may see fit to establish 
“private” public schools. These, too, will 
have to be tested in the courts. All of 
this litigation will take time. In this 
interval, the entire school setups of the 
states involved—not only the Negro teach- 
ers—will be in a confused condition. All 
teachers will be struggling to preserve 
some stability; pay and tenure will be 
lobbied for as never before. 

Legislators, seeking to shore up a 
doomed system, will face these three 
devils: 


1. Equal pay and privileges for all 
teachers of like experience and training 
—regardless of race—has prevailed in 
many Southern states for several years. 
In the 17 Southern and border states 42 
per cent of the Negro teachers are pro- 
tected by tenure laws, according to Dr. 
Charles H. Thompson, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Negro Education. 


2. There will be no fewer children to 
be educated, no matter what school setup 
prevails, nor will there be a greater supply 
of teachers. Dr. Thompson says, “A study 
of the teacher supply-demand situation 
shows that not only will it be impossible 
to replace Negro teachers with white, but 
that the supply of white teachers is so 
short that it will be difficult to meet the 
demand for new white teachers each year 
to replace those who retire, die, or resign.” 


3. Most Negro teachers are now voters, 
and many are very active in politics. 
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PROSPECTS FOR NEGRO EDUCATORS 


It would be good to be able to predict 
that during this troubled period white and 
Negro teachers associations would band 
together and make common cause. In the 
peripheral states of the South this may 
happen. In the deeper South I know of 
only one place where it is likely: The AFL 
teacher’s union of a major city has sep- 
arate locals for white and Negro, but a 
single business agent. Joint meetings and 
mixed strategy boards are common. 


After the legal furore has died down, 
the first sign of constructive calm may 
well be single schools with segregated 
classrooms—and still Negro teachers for 
Negro students. But then, despite the 
foolish atavistic symbol, the battle will 
have been virtually won. Proximity and 
participation in a common endeavor will, 
psychology shows, soon level all barriers. 


The fate of the Negro college is some- 
thing else again. A rough rule of thumb 
a Negro professor once told me is this: 
Those institutions which have something 
to offer society will survive; those which 
do not will perish. 

The major privately endowed univer- 
sities and colleges may suffer some loss of 
funds from those quarters which gave 
with the purpose in mind of keeping 
Negroes out of “white” institutions, but 
surely their tradition of scholarship will 
sustain them. 

State-supported schools of like caliber 
will find the going harder, but, on the 
other hand, who can lament the passing 
of jerry-built structures that are legalistic 
jokes? Delaware, for example, is consid- 
ering closing its State College for Negroes 
now that its university has dropped racial 
restrictions. There are less than a hundred 
students enrolled in the college now, why 
should it not? 

Of what may happen to Negro faculty 
members of liquidated colleges, I know 
this precedent: When the University of 
Louisville became integrated and the 
Municipal College for Negroes was closed 
in that city, six professors at the latter 
prepared to bring their tenure claims to 
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court. A settlement was reached whereby 
five received Ford Foundation grants as 
going-away presents and the sixth was 
given full standing on the University 
faculty. This arrangement was certainly 
not ideal, but tribute is due the Louisville 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors, which voted for the 
hiring of all six even though it would 
probably have meant the displacement of 
white teachers. 

In tenure rights and in pressure by the 
AAUP and by accrediting agencies lies 
some hope. But the main chance, as for 
the public school teacher, may be in the 
integration of the student body. I believe 
there are college administrators in the 
South who want jobs filled by the best 
possible personnel and who will stand off 
their trustees by pointing to a mixed 
student body when they hire Negroes for 
those jobs. I believe there are well-mean- 
ing, if naive, administrators who will 
wring their hands at the influx of Negro 
students on their campuses and will hire 
some of their “own people” to cope with 
them. Either way means continued liveli- 
hood and inevitable acceptance for Negro 
college teachers. 

But let it be emphasized that these 
projections into the future are not offered 
in a spirit of complacency. These surmises 
are based on the conviction that integra- 
tion of schools will blast the social logjam 
which dams and damns all peoples in the 
South. When the Negro is free, for the 
first time, to share fully in the culture of 
the region, his right to contribute then 
must be vigorously upheld. The fight for 
the Negro teacher, therefore, is a second 
step, but only secondary as, in walking, 
the left foot must follow the right. And 
the South is still on its knees. 





“The Golden Age of the human race is 
not behind us, it is before; it is in the 
perfection of the social order; our fathers 
have not seen it, our children will some- 
day arrive; it is for us to make the way 
to it for them.” Sarnt-Stmon—1816 








w 3 Immigrants 


HIS IS THE STORY of a “pipedream.” 
i 3 I learned the word from my son, 

Al. He uses it a lot, and most people 
talk a lot about their pipedreams. Not me! 
To me, a pipedream is absolutely private. 
It’s the first-and-last, the burning hope a 
person lets herself dream only in her 
heart. It’s like a beautiful word that never 
makes a sound except when you’re alone 
and you take it out of the secret place. 


Now I’m not discussing the little, day- 
by-day dreams a person has. A pipedream 
is the real thing, the biggest, the almost- 
impossible: like Francie McNeil wanting 
to marry Al after being engaged to him 
for nine years, like Al wanting to make 
a fortune running The Blue Danube. Like 
Andor, who leads the three-piece gypsy 
orchestra at the Danube two nights a 
week; his pipedream is to be on television 
—in gypsy costume, leading with his bow 
and playing his fiddle like a movie star, 
poor boy. 

Al calls it a “pipe” sometimes, too. 
“Boy,” he says, “wouldn’t it be a pipe if 
our Blue Danube made a hit with that 
money crowd that goes to The Brass Rail 
now? If they made our nightclub their 
hangout, instead? Boy!” 

Let me tell you something about pipe- 
dreams—they’re sad and they’re dumb. 
Al is a man of thirty-six, old enough to 
know that the Danube is not a nightclub. 
And he ought to know that Francie, be- 
sides being his waitress and his right arm 
in the restaurant, is a wonderful girl but 
that she is twenty-six, old enough not to 
want to be engaged forever just because 
Al is waiting to be rich before he marries 
her. 

And my pipedream? Just as sad, just 
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as dumb! I want to be a citizen some day, 
and know how to write my name in 
English. But dumb or not, this is the magic 
of a pipe—that you go on with such a 
dream for forty years, and it still shines 
in your heart when you look. 

I never told it, not even to my husband. 
After all, he was a citizen. He made him- 
self one before we were married, and he 
knew how to write his name in English. 
All right, it took him a good five minutes 
to do it, and everybody said you could 
harldy make it out for a name, but he 
knew how. 

I'll be honest. Ida Molnar is a suspicious, 
lonesome old woman with a sharp tongue. 
She is good for only one thing these days, 
to cook in her son’s nightclub. 

But why does he have to call it a night- 
club! It’s only a neighborhood restaurant 
with a wine-and-beer license, one waitress, 
and a fancy name. By midnight every 
night, on the dot, we’re closed. All right, 
we have gypsy music Friday and Satur- 
day nights, two violins and a czymbalom. 
For the middle of the week, we have an 
electric record machine with special Hun- 
garian gypsy records—a nickel will play 
one. Does this make a nightclub? 

Yes, a bitter old woman; but somehow I 
was never able to sour my little pipe- 
dream. I suppose that with some people 
a dream, after forty years, would get rusty 
and wear out. In me, it’s still a shine, a 
hurt, a knife ready to jump at the right 
words. And when Emma Varga said them, 
the knife cut like a brand-new, burning 
dream in a young woman’s heart. 

The first time I saw her was on a Friday 
night. I was in my kitchen, rushing 
through orders, when Francie pushed the 
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swinging door and came in with an extra- 
big grin around her freckles. 

“Come on,” she said, “take a couple of 
minutes to look. She’ll hand you a real 
bang.” 

She picked up her four orders and went 
back out front. I stood in the doorway, 
the door pushing against my back, and 
looked. As soon as I saw the old woman 
at the table with Joe Varga, I knew she 
was his mother, from Budapest. I know 
everything there is to know about my 
neighborhood. Joe comes to the Danube 
every Friday night. He’s married to a 
German woman who doesn’t like paprika 
or gypsy songs, so he comes in alone. 

His mother had a glass of wine in front 
of her. She sat like a soldier, so straight, 
but there was a silly smile on her long 
face as she listened to Andor’s orchestra. 
I could see she was a tall woman, with 
long legs under that dark, old-fashioned 
dress that came down to her ankles. One 
foot tapped to the music, and Joe’s heavy 
face looked like a little boy’s as he 
watched her. 

I liked her right away, even though I 
had to laugh at her looks and at the eager, 
foolish way she was listening to that love 
song. She was a big-boned woman, her 
wrists and hands big, and her feet; and 
much too thin. She had a calm face, like 
leather. Her long hair was dark, and she 
combed it tight, and wore it in a knob, 
way back. 

She looked like—well, like an immi- 
grant. Today, the fashion is to call them 
D P’s, but they’re still immigrants. All of 
a sudden, I thought of me, more than 
forty years ago, in a dress like that, my 
hair worn like that—only I had been a 
young woman. 

Andor had come to the table, was play- 
ing his violin right to Mrs. Varga, as he 
did sometimes to girls when their escorts 
looked as if they had a good tip in them. 
The orchestra was playing an old Hun- 
garian love song, the one about acacia 
trees. To be honest, I had not really lis- 
tened to Andor’s music for a long time. 
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As far as I was concerned, it meant only 
more business—certain people came on 
Fridays and Saturdays to listen, and to 
dance the czardas on the strip of free 
floor between tables. 

But now, watching the old woman’s 
face, I seemed to hear the song fresh, as 
if for a first time. She looked so delighted, 
so pleased with the way Andor was doing 
a regular gypsy romance with her, that 
for a minute I heard the song the way I 
had used to sing it so many years ago— 
young, full of love. 

Just then, she looked up and saw me, 
across the room. She nodded, as if we 
knew each other. For some reason, I 
nodded foo, then went back to my kitchen. 
Over my pots, I thought with a shrug: 
Old fool—with acacias! 

Francie popped in. “Isn’t she cute?” 
she said. “Three orders of fish, Mrs. Mol- 
nar. In a hurry.” 

“Where’s the fire?” I grumbled. 

- Then it was one order after another, 
and dishes to wash, and the market list 
to make out for the next day. Before I 
could turn around it was ten minutes to 
twelve, and I had forgotten all about the 
immigrant. 

On Fridays and Saturdays, we close ten 
minutes early because of Andor. He’s on 
the twelve-thirty shift at a factory, and 
he has to rush from his fiddle to his car 
and drive halfway across the city. With 
the extra ten minutes, he just makes it 
in time to punch his clock. 


II 


I saw Emma Varga next on the follow- 
ing Monday, at St. Catherine’s. I have 
been going to the same church every 
morning at six-thirty since I came to 
America. Usually, I’m the first one there. 

When I finished praying and walked up 
the aisle, I noticed her. She was on her 
knees; when I passed her, I saw she was 
crying. But never have I seen crying like 
that. Her face, with those peaceful tears 
on it, was beautiful. 
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Outside the big doors, I just stood for 
a while. It was spring, and the morning 
air smelled good. I had to stay there and 
think of this woman, the way I liked her 
—even the manner in which she prayed 
and cried. 

In a few minutes, she came out. We 
nodded at each other, and spoke. In Hun- 
garian, of course, and I first—as befitted 
my established position in the neighbor- 
hood: “I am happy to see we attend the 
same church, Mrs. Varga.” 

She did not seem at all surprised to see 
me, or that I knew her name. The tears 
were gone, and her eyes were calm, alert, 
as she said: “I am happy to see you again. 
Is there another job open, by any luck, 
at that restaurant where you work?” 

I blinked. Then I said, with dignity: 
“It is my son’s place, and I run the 
kitchen. And it is not a restaurant, it is 
a nightclub.” 

“And there is not another job open,” 
she said, with a chuckle. 

I looked at the foreign old coat, the 
shapeless hat, and then I blurted out, “Is 
that why you were crying? You need 
a job?” 

Her expression of calm interest did not 
change. “No,” she said, “I do not need the 
job—I want it. I like to work. My son 
would rather I didn’t, but I have always 
been a worker.” 

She studied me for an instant. “I was 
crying for memories. My youngest son, 
my daughter and her two children—I pray 
for them.” 

I mumbled something and flushed, 
looked away. She went on just as quietly. 
“It was during the Nazi occupation of 
Budapest. I was the lucky one, they could 
not kill me.” 

To my amazement, for I had not had 
such an impulse in years, I said, “Will you 
come and have coffee with me? In my 
home? It’s just down the street.” 

“T will be delighted,” Emma Varga said. 


There was a graciousness about her, a 
quiet warmth and a depth, that I had 
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missed in people. On the short walk to 
my house, she asked my name, formally, 
and told me she had come to this country 
a little more than a month ago. She had 
been to St. Catherine’s every day, but 
never as early as today. She had been 
unable to sleep last night, had finally gone 
for an early walk, to see a little of her 
new city. Then she had come to church, 
to remember. 

To remember so much, she went on to 
tell me as we entered the house and as 
I prepared a pot of coffee and warmed the 
cake I had baked yesterday. In my 
kitchen, as we sat with our coffee, a life 
was drawn for me. 

Emma Varga had lived on the same 
street in Budapest for more than thirty 
years. She had been a widow for twenty- 
eight of those years, with a little grocery 
store. Her son, Emil, lived with her. Her 
daughter Louise, and Louise’s husband, 
their two little girls, had lived close by. 
Friends had lived all about her. For years, 
Emma had been a kind of neighborhood 
leader. People had come to her shop for 
all kinds of things, in addition to food: 
advice, sympathy, help in marrying off a 
daughter, solving a business problem, dis- 
entangling a son from a revolutionary 
scheme or a wild woman. 

For everyone who came, Emma had 
strength and patience. And she had an 
enormous interest in life. She liked life. 
For her own amusement, she learned to 
speak Slovak and German and a little 
French; and she read newspapers in these 
languages and her own. She was a woman 
of independence and free thinking, very 
aware of the way in which people needed 
her and depended on her. 

Such a woman could do only one thing 
when the Nazis came. She sheltered and 
hid her Jewish friends, fed them, helped 
them to the next inch of the road to 
escape. Emil and Louise, of course, did 
the same; but Louise’s husband disap- 
peared. Was it he who had told the 
authorities? 

Some men are so weakened by fear that 
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they betray, Emma pointed out. Emil had 
been arrested. Emil, her heart; he had 
been her youngest child. Then Louise and 
the children had been taken away. She 
herself had been hidden by friends in a 
cellar room for many months. On the day 
the Russians had marched into Budapest, 
she had come out into the street, into the 
world again. She was the same woman, 
though her body had been starved and 
sickened. Her pride and her strength were 
still with her, though her two children and 
her grandchildren had been murdered. 

I listened to her with amazement. Emma 
Varga was not a broken woman. She was 
not full of bitterness or hatred. Her eyes, 
so quiet and interested, looked into mine 
as she talked. This had been her life 
before, she seemed to say to me, and this 
was why she was here now. She had told 
me of her yesterdays, but now it was 
today; she sat in my kitchen, looking with 
pleasure at my clean walls, my possessions. 

“This is your son’s house?” she asked. 

“T should say not!” I told her. “Al pays 
me rent—the house is mine. All paid for. 
My husband left it to me, and insurance 
money, besides.” 

She nodded. “It looks like a good 
house,” she said in the same voice, so 
pleased, so quiet. “I will have my own 
once more, some day.” 

That’s when my jealousy started. I re- 
sented her coolness and sureness, the way 
she sat in the midst of my possessions 
without a trace of envy, the way she 
seemed unshaken by her terrible past. 

“Some day,” I said unpleasantly. “But 
now?” 

She smiled, sipped her coffee. 

“Well,” I said insistently. “You are old, 
you are sick. What happens to you now?” 

“Now,” she said calmly, “I am waiting 
for my pills to affect me. These pills they 
call vitamins. Then I will get a job.” 

“And your son? His wife? They permit 
it?” 

“They are good to me. I am grateful 
for everything.” Then she added patiently, 
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mine.” 

I snorted. “Fine talk for an old woman. 
You are thirty, forty?” 

She laughed. “Sixty-seven. And you? 
How old are you, with your own house 
and a job?” 

“You realize,” I said stiffly, “that I take 
no pay for my work. After all, what is a 
Hungarian restaurant without a good 
cook? Without me, he would have to close.” 

Again she smiled. “How old is this 
good cook?” 

After a pause, I admitted, “I am your 
age.” 

“Fine! Friends should be of the same 
age.” 

When I glowered at her, she said 
quietly, “Well, a job will wait. I have 
applied for my first papers, and enrolled 
in two classes. One will teach me more 
English, and the other how to be an 
American. In the meantime, I will wait 
for these vitamins to start pushing me.” 

That knife hiding in my heart jumped 
up so suddenly, so gleaming and sharp, 
that I felt perspiration on my face. “You 
have applied to be a citizen?” I managed 
to say. “Fast work, for a greenhorn!” 

“That is the fastest thing a greenhorn 
does.” 

After a minute, I asked, “You—can 
write your name in English?” 

“Not yet,” she said. 

Those two words infuriated me. They 
were like a promise she knew she would 
keep to herself. 

“And where do you expect to do all 
this miracle learning?” I jeered. “Of a 
whole language, a whole country?” 

She looked surprised. “At this Friendly 
Inn Settlement House, down the street,” 
she said. “They hold such classes. And 
the books are in the library—next door. 
But you are joking?” 

I nodded, pretending I was indeed jok- 
ing, but there was a sadness in my heart. 
I had walked past those two buildings 
every day, for years, and never gone in. 
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How had Emma Varga touched stars so 
quickly, so easily? 

“I have two books,” she started to say. 

Abruptly, I rose and took the dishes to 
the sink. “I have to go to the market,” I 
said. “Excuse me, but you see I shop for 
my son’s nightclub, too. It is a job to run 
such a kitchen, believe me!” 

I opened the taps, and the water rushed 
into the dishpan. Above the sound, I said 
harshly, “When you are doing a big, im- 
portant job there is no time for playing 
with books. In forty years, I never took 
the time to become a citizen. But did this 
keep me from having my own house? 
Money in the bank? All you need to know 
in this country is how to make an X for 
your name.” 

In a few minutes, she asked in a soft 
voice, “Your son is not married?” 

“No.” I turned from the sink, said 
coldly, “But my three daughters are. I 
have enough grandchildren.” 

She smiled at me, an odd, ‘gentle kind 
of smile. “Will you come to visit me?” 
she said. “You are my first friend in my 
new neighborhood.” 

“T have no time for visiting,” I said 
briskly, as I got into my coat. “If you like, 
however, come to The Blue Danube. We 
will have coffee there.” 

“T will come,” she said, and followed 
me out of the house. 

‘We started toward the corner. Her step 
was as fast as mine; it was a pleasure to 
walk with her. 

“IT would like to be back in business 
myself,” Emma Varga said. “Well, we will 
see what these vitamins do. The doctor 
promises a new body—to go with the 
heart.” 

How do two people become friends? 
Through jealousy? Yes, I was jealous of 
her. I envied the way she seemed free, 
unafraid, unbroken after war and starva- 
tion and murder; and her love of life, 
her eagerness for tomorrow. But most of 
all, I was jealous of the way she danced 
with the steps of my pipedream. 
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At the corner, we separated. I stood 
there a moment, watching the erect back, 
the striding steps. Suddenly, she made 
me think of a serialized novel I had once 
followed in the Hungarian paper. It was 
a story, told from day to day, of the time 
when the pioneers had come to America. 
She reminded me of the people in that 
story, courageous, so eager to learn, and 
to be, and to belong. She had the hunger 
and zest for living of those pioneers. 

And I—the old resident, the woman of 
experience in this country—I wanted to 
follow her, touch her unafraidness. In 
the swirl of such strange feelings, I became 
her friend. 

III 


She came to the Danube often. Al liked 
her. Francie and Andor liked her. She 
enjoyed peeling potatoes for me, washing 
dishes, following me from pot to pot with 
words of praise for certain tastes. 

It took her a month, maybe two months, 
but all of a sudden it was as if she had 
been there always; mostly in the kitchen, 
but often at the little table out front she 
had adopted. She loved Andor’s music, 
and liked even the electric records that 
pretended to be gypsy music. All of a 
sudden, she was part of our life, this 
woman who knew how to listen. With her 
eyes: people like to talk into that kind 
of listening. 

Francie talked. Everybody else spoke 
Hungarian, but that didn’t keep Francie 
and Emma apart. That old woman had the 
nerve of a genuine greenhorn; knowing 
only the little English she had picked up, 
she listened to Francie with the poise of 
a college professor. And Francie told her 
the whole pipe—how she loved Al, how 
they were engaged, how he was going to 
be rich some day and they would have 
their home, their family—some day. 

“Some day,” I grunted, as I stripped 
the leaves from a head of cabbage. “Will 
I live to see this day?” 

“Sure,” Emma said to me, speaking 
English cool as a cuke. “Now I help you 
stuff cabbage. Francie, you watch?” 
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That was new. All of a sudden, Emma 
was ordering Francie to watch the step- 
by-step preparation of certain dishes. 
“You write,” she’d say in her slow way. 
“You put cooking in English.” 

Andor talked to her, on Fridays and 
Saturdays, between pieces of music. She 
said the music made her studying easier. 
When Andor came into the kitchen, or 
to her table out front, she put down her 
pencil and closed her notebook. What 
talk!—labor conditions, politics, factory 
machinery, war. Where did she get such 
questions to ask? Andor talked a steady 
babble about his factory job, about radio 
and television. And his two from the 
orchestra came, to talk to this listener 
who knew how to ask questions. 

My son came to the kitchen. Now Al 
is not the kitchen type of man; he likes 
it out front, at the bar, or walking from 
table to table with a cigar in his mouth, 
making jokes with the customers. But all 
of a sudden he was spending time in the 
kitchen, and Emma was describing restau- 
rants in Budapest and Paris, the kind of 
wine served, the way tables were set up, 
outdoor dining in the summer. 

All of a sudden Al was leaning over 
pots in the kitchen, tasting from the big 
spoon. For Emma had begun to experi- 
ment with what I called greenhorn dishes 
—to the loud approval of the customers. 
She introduced pepper fish in aspic, biscuits 
with cracklings in the dough, dumplings 
filled with prune butter. Her cabbage stru- 
del became our Saturday-night specialty. 

“Hey, Ma,” Al would say, after a taste, 
“wish Francie could cook this way, huh? 
I’d put her behind a locked door.” 

When he left the kitchen, Emma would 
give me a comic look that made me part 
of a scheme against him, a giggling scheme 
that had somehow developed between her 
and Francie. Something was going on, 
and it excited me, for some reason, but I 
was too stiff-necked to ask questions. I 
just waited for it to happen. 

In my kitchen, these days, there were 
books on the little table near the swinging 
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door, and a notebook, the two pencils 
with which Emma tried out her new 
words. When she went out front for 
something, I would pick up her books. 
I would open them and peer at the strange 
language of English. I would try how it 
felt to hold a pencil in my clumsy fingers. 
I would open her notebook, to see how 
many more pages she had filled with her 
knowledge. 

Once, I asked her to write out my full 
name. It took her a long time, but when 
she held up the paper, my name looked 
beautiful. I tried to laugh. “It took you 
long enough, for such a little name!” 

“T am still a greenhorn,” she replied, 
with one of her smiles. 

But once, she did not smile. She caught 
me that once, so deep in her book with 
pictures that I had not heard her come 
back into the kitchen. When I looked up 
—from the picture of a loaf of bread and 
the large word printed next to it for 
explanation—I saw a gentle expression of 
pity in her dark eyes. 

“While a person is alive,” she said, “it 
is not too late for anything. Only the heart 
orders what can and cannot be done.” 

Angrily, I went back to my dishes. 
After a while, I heard her moving her 
books out front; it was almost time for 
Andor’s gypsies to start playing for the 
evening. I was glad she had gone. I did 
not want her to see me crying. It would 
take words I did not know to explain to 
her the lovely, terrible ache of an old 
pipedream seen too brightly in the reflec- 
tion of someone else’s accomplishment. 


IV 


Emma came to the Danube at three 
o’clock one Thursday afternoon, right 
after her English lesson. 

I poured our coffee, sat down opposite 
her. When I looked up from my secret 
little study of her books, Emma was star- 
ing at me gravely. “Is something wrong?” 
I said. “You’re early today.” 

She sipped her coffee. Then she said 
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abruptly, “Did you hear the President 
speak last night, Ida?” 

“How could I stop to listen to a radio?” 
I said sourly. “People ate like horses all 
evening—I had sausage and potatoes. 
You know how they like it.” 

“Did you cut in enough green pepper?” 
she asked absently. 

“Nobody complained!” Then I said, 
“What was so important on the radio?” 

“The President said all must work for 
our country. No one is unnecessary.” 

“He means men,” I explained impa- 
tiently. “Young men.” 

“He means me, too,” Emma said,. her 
eyes far away. “He made me think of 
Emil, Louise and the children. A person 
can actually work against such murder! 
This is how small the world has become. 
Yes, this is what he made me feel when 
he talked. To work, old woman! You are 
wanted, you are needed!” 

Her far glance came back. “He means 
you, too.” 

“Me?” I was startled. “Don’t talk like 
an old fool. What would he want of me?” 

One of Emma’s big hands reached 
across the table and took mine. Never 
have I felt such a warm, strong clasp. 

“Tda,” she told me, “this morning I did 
something I have been planning for a 
long time. I took the streetcar ride to 
Andor’s factory.” 

“What for?” I cried. 


“I went in. All doors were open, and 
I asked to see the man Andor has men- 
tioned to me many times. We talked. Then 
he sent me to the woman who directs 
their kitchen—they call it the cafeteria. 
Her door was open to me, too.” 

I stared at her. “You went crazy, fi- 
nally,” I said. 

“They need women in their kitchen,” 
Emma said calmly. “Can you cook, Ida? 
Can I cook? Are we not two very fine 
cooks?” 

I could not answer her. I was too ex- 
cited, frightened, confused. 
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“Come with me,” Emma said. “We, too, 
will work for our country.” 

“And who will cook for Al?” I said, 
trying to sound indignant; but my heart 
jumped like a bird at the idea. How Emma 
could put new meaning into life! 

“Francie, 
smiling. 

“An Irish girl will cook Hungarian 
dishes!” 

Emma chuckled. “Don’t talk like a 
greenhorn, Ida. Any woman can cook in 
any way—if she wants to learn. And she 
made a fine student. Do you know why?” 
I could not take my eyes from her merry, 
crinkled face. 


of course,” she answered, 


“Has it never occurred to you,” she 
said, “that if Al loses his old cook he may 
marry his new one? Especially if her one 
salary demand is marriage? And if she 
says she will leave his kitchen and his 
heart if he does not marry her?” 

“His new cook?” I said weakly. “You 
talked this over with Francie?” 

“We have been talking for months. 
Over her lessons. Who made the chicken 
paprikash yesterday? When you went to 
the market?” 

“You had the spoon in your hand when 
I came back!” I said, my hands shaking 
with excitement. 

Emma’s laugh was wonderful to hear. 
“An Irish girl cooked it. With love, with 
her hands out to catch Al—if you push 
him.” 

=" 

“You,” Emma said calmly. “Al is afraid 
to be married. Anybody can see that. He 
is afraid to leave his nice cradle, where 
his Mama rocks him and cooks for him— 
free. Push him out, he’s a big man. Push! 
Francie will catch him—nine years have 
made her a skilful catcher.” 

I had to laugh. And Emma sat across 
of me and laughed just as hard. 

“Who called you a greenhorn?” I finally 
managed to say. 


“You, old woman!” she said affection- 
ately. 
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After a minute or two, I said eagerly, 
“And so they want cooks in Andor’s fac- 
tory? Age doesn’t matter?” 

“Only one thing matters,” Emma said. 

All of a sudden, she seemed very quiet, 
stern. “They take only citizens as em- 
ployees,” she said. 

And my heart dropped away from me, 
the little jumping bird died. There was 
such a blur in front of my eyes that she 
looked all wavy, across the table. 

“But Ida,” she said, “I explained to 
them about my first papers. About my 
classes. And they said good, this proves 
I am on the way to being a whole citizen 
—TI may work in their factory now.” 

I could not raise my eyes. But then, so 
softly that I did not hear her get up, 
Emma came to me and pushed her book 
into my hands. 

“Come, be a citizen with me, old 
woman,” she said gently. “There is a 
chair next to mine in class. Come, ask 
for your first papers.” 

“After forty years?” I whispered, my 
throat dry. 

“Your papers will look very beautiful 
after such a long wait,” she said. 

Did you ever put one finger on a pipe- 
dream? One trembling finger? You touch 
—a moonbeam! 


V 


There are many shining moonbeams to 
a pipedream. A woman applies for her 
first papers. A woman enrolls in a class, 
is given a seat, a pencil and paper. Her 
fingers are stiff, cold with anxiety. But 
she has started her first lesson! 

Then Emma took me to the library. The 
English language stretched around me. 
Each wall was solid from floor to ceiling 
with books. When I stood there, I felt 
wrapped like a baby in the English 
language. 

I applied for my library card. I signed 
the familiar X, felt the familiar shame, 
but then—all of a sudden!—I laughed. 
Forty years of X’s— goodby! 

The librarian put into my hands my 
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own book, that I could borrow and take 
home. My hands shook as I held it. I 
looked at Emma, not knowing what to do 
with my feelings. 

She said softly, “Take a little walk. 
There is much to see here.” 

I walked, clutching my first book. I 
peered up at those thousands of other 
books, so full of all the words I did not 
know how to read yet, or write. Not yet! 
The promise sang in me like a song. 
Emma’s “not yet” belonged to me, too, 
suddenly. 

Finally I turned back toward the big 
desk, where Emma was talking to the 
librarian. It was then, watching her eager 
face, that I knew something very impor- 
tant. For more than forty years in this 
country, I had stayed an immigrant. But 
Emma, within a month, had jumped into 
the country with both feet, with her entire 
mind and heart. It was hers, to learn, to 
work for, to love and to own. From her 
first day, she had been a pioneer, not 
an immigrant. 

I held my book tighter as I walked 
toward her. In this book was the end of 
my immigrant days; my name, my dream 
to be granted, my beginning. On this day, 
I too had begun to be a pioneer. 





.... It was a dreadful experience at the 
22nd Zionist Convention to stand before 
that assembly and to run one’s eye along 
row after row of delegates, finding among 
them hardly one of the friendly faces which 
had adorned past Congresses. Polish Jewry 
was missing; Central and Southeast Euro- 
pean Jewry was missing; German Jewry 
was missing. The two main groups repre- 
sented were the Palestinians and the 
Americans; between them sat the repre- 
sentatives of the fragments of European 
Jewry, together with some small delega- 
tions from England, the Dominions, and 
South America... . 

—CuHaim WEIZMANN 
in Trial and Error 
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ANY AMERICANS have met the 
| srs Mané-Katz, who found a 
haven here in the United States 


during the last war, and has since made 
several visits to this country. He has had 
numerous exhibitions here, two of them 
in Chicago (at the Arts Club in 1941, and 
at the Palmer House in 1951). Upon 
learning that the painter is celebrating his 
sixtieth birthday this year, his many ad- 
mirers will react with astonishment. 
Mané-Katz is known to move about, talk, 
lecture, and paint with the vigor of a man 
in the prime of life, and there is not a 
trace of tiredness in his work. But it is 
true—he was born in 1894, and thus be- 
longs to the remarkable generation of 
Yankel Adler, Moise Kisling, Issachar 
Ryback, Chaim Soutine, and Arthur Szyk, 
to name some of his famous colleagues 
who are no longer among the living. 


Mané-Katz is almost synonymous with 
the Café du Dome in Paris where he 
received more inspiration, more education 
than at any of the schools he attended. 
But to Americans, unacquainted with 
artistic life on the Left Bank, I owe an 
explanation of this startling remark. I 
have to stress the fact that the Café du 
Dome is not merely one of the thousands 
of Parisian cafés. It is a landmark, famous 
for the artists, writers, and models who 
are its clients. There, on rickety chairs 
and tables, over a glass of aperitif or just 
a cup of coffee, they engage in endless 
discussions on every subject. Today, they 
say, the Dome is no longer what it used 
to be; yet even today you can see on its 
little terrace, facing the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, some of the people who helped 
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to create the Ecole de Paris. Nearly every 
night you can watch the painters Michel 
Kikoine and Paul Kremegne, the sculptors 
Hannah Orloff and Leon Indenbaum, and 
now and then also a short, delicately built 
nimble man with quick eyes and a halo 
of white hair, expressive hands and an 
ubiquitous smile. Some say he faintly re- 
sembles Groucho Marx; others see in him 
something of a Charlie Chaplin clown; 
at any rate, everybody knows him and 
everybody greets him cordially, for Mané- 
Katz has been a resident of Paris, or, 
shall we say, the Café du Dome, on and 
off since 1913. 

I met the painter numerous times while 
he lived in New York as a refugee, in the 
dark era when the Nazis strutted through 
the French capital. In the summer of 1951 
I visited him in Paris, and we spent hours 
together, either in his spacious studio in 
the Rue Notre Dame des Champs (located 
in the famous Sixieme Arrondissement, 
more widely known as the Montparnasse 
neighborhood) or on the terrace of the 
Café du Dome. He belongs to the category 
of artists who not only lead fascinating 
lives, but are also sufficiently extroverted 
to narrate their own story in detail. 


Born in the little town of Kremenchug, 
Ukraine, he had a boyhood that was far 
from happy. His father, a small bent man 
with a fur cap, was the shammas of the 
local congregation and the family was 
always poor. At the time when the pre- 
cocious boy, who was destined for the 
rabbinate, was studying the Talmud, 
pogroms were sweeping over Southern 
Russia. Notwithstanding this atmosphere 
of anxiety and suspense, the boy absorbed 
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greedily all the metaphysical beauty in- 
herent in Jewish holidays and folk cus- 
toms, thus piling up a treasure of mem- 
ories which he was to make use of in 
years to come; at the same time his ortho- 
dox background did not cause him to give 
up the ardent wish, developed virtually 
as an infant, to become a painter. (One 
may speculate what miracle caused a boy 
who grew up in a neighborhood utterly 
devoid of manifestations of Western art, 
to develop this artistic inclination). An 
artist from Odessa who happened to visit 
Kremenchug recognized the boy’s tre- 
mendous talents. The adolescent first man- 
aged to get into an art school, at Mirgorod, 
the city hallowed by the name of the 
novelist Gogol, and then into the Academy 
of Kiev. But he knew that there was no 
future for him in Russia, where discrim- 
ination and pogroms were the order of 
the day; as a budding artist he realised 
that the only place on earth to study the 
latest artistic trends was Paris. Luckily he 
found sponsors in the persons of Dr. 
Levine, a distant relative, and Mr. Goure- 
vitch, the Danish consul, both of whom 
provided him with the funds to go to Paris. 


Barely nineteen years old, he arrived 
in the Mecca of Modern Art with little 
more than letters of introduction to the 
philanthropist, Baron Gunsbourgh, and 
Naoum Aronson, the sculptor. At the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts he met Soutine, 
who was precisely his age, and who had 
arrived, poor and full of anxiety, in the 
same year of 1913. Another friend, 
Chagall, only a few years their senior, 
was already arrivé, having had his debut 
at the Salon des Independents. More im- 
portant for Mané-Katz, however, than any 
inspiration either the school or his col- 
leagues could offer, was the knowledge 
and enthusiasm he derived from visiting 
the Museums: the Louvre, where Rem- 
brandt became his god; the Luxembourg 
Museum with its two arch-angels, Ce- 
zanne and Gauguin; and the Salon 
D’Automne with such minor deities as 
Matisse, Derain, and Friesz who, several 
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years earlier, had been ridiculed as Les 
Fauves, the “Wild Beasts.” 

When the first World War broke out, 
Mané-Katz was eager to serve the cause of 
the Allies. But in Paris, where he wished 
to join the Foreign Legion, he was rejected 
on account of his non-martial smallness; 
when, in a round-about way, he reached 
Russia, the Tsarist recruiting officer did 
not accept the little man either. At St. 
Petersburg Mané-Katz secured the pat- 
ronage of Countess Gagarina, who wished 
to acquaint her backward compatriots 
with Western Art. The Revolution fol- 
lowed, and Mané-Katz, who had mean- 
while been appointed art teacher in his 
native city, saw Kremenchug switching 
back and forth from the Whites to the 
Reds. 

By 1921 he had had his fill of Russia. 
He returned to Paris, became a French 
citizen in 1928, and was, in the course of 
years, awarded numerous honours, includ- 
ing a gold medal in 1937 for his painting, 


‘The Wailing Wall. (As he explained to 


me, anti-Semitism or xenophobia are very 
rare among the French, especially in the 
realm of art). He had successful one-man 
shows, not only in Paris, but also in 
London, Amsterdam, Brussels, Warsaw, 
New York, and elsewhere. But in 1939 
another war put a stop to his artistic 
activities. This time his frailty and short- 
ness were disregarded: the French army 
accepted him, giving the forty-six year 
old man a post as interpreter with the 
rank of major. Unfortunately, his unit 
was captured by the Germans and at the 
time of the armistice he found himself in 
a prisoner-of-war camp with nearly 30,000 
French fellow-soldiers. Conditions in the 
camp were so bad that the Germans feared 
an epidemic, and preferred to get rid of 
the prisoners as fast as possible by send- 
ing them to unoccupied France. 

Again a free man, but deeply worried 
on account of the Nazis, Mané-Katz asked 
Picasso, who is a great admirer, “What is 
to become of us? What can we do now?” 
Whereupon the Spaniard, who was not in 
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danger, nonchalantly suggested: “Why 
not arrange an exhibition?” But at that 
moment Mané-Katz had no sense of humor 
to appreciate the joke. Unable to go to 
Nazi-occupied Paris to regain his canvases 
and other possessions, he rushed to Mar- 
seilles, and from there took a boat to the 
United States. When the war was over, 
Mané-Katz was among the first “Mont- 
parnos” to return to Paris, notwithstand- 
ing the success he had had in the United 
States where he travelled and exhibited 
from coast to coast. It was a poor, freezing 
and starving Paris to which he returned, 
a Paris that took years to recover its 
original splendour. But Picasso was still 
there, and so were numerous Jewish 
artists, who, during the occupation, had 
hidden in cellars or in little villages in 
the South of France. Now, after the war, 
they founded a mutual aid society, Asso- 
ciation des Artistes Peintres et Sculpteurs 
Omanut, and were glad when Mané-Katz 
accepted its presidency. 


How can we describe the art of Mané- 
Katz? Artistically, he belongs, with Cha- 
gall, Kisling, and others, to what has been 
dubbed l’Ecole Juive, a special subsection 
of the Ecole de Paris. Since most of its 
members are immigrants from Eastern 
Europe, it might be called a ghetto art 
without a ghetto, a sudden bursting forth 
of energy long suppressed by the demands 
of iconoclastic Hebrew culture. It is 
“Yiddish-French” in its expression, yet 
universal in its message. Its dominant 
note is pathos, and the school’s common 
denominator is the artists’ tendency to 
reveal subjective feeling rather than to 
portray objective truth. Of all modern 
movements, Expressionism seems to have 
been the one most suitable to the Eastern 
European who had fled from the ghetto 
without completely wishing to lose contact 
with it. Dynamism, yearning, excitement, 
a Messiah complex: these traits are fre- 
quently found among creative Jews, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that around 
1910 the majority of Jewish artists were 
prominent in the Expressionist Movement, 
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once aptly described as “a cry of distress, 
like a stream of lava forcing itself forward 
by the soul’s misery.” The Expressionists 
are mainly concerned with reality as it 
reflects man’s soul, and Mané-Katz is a 
one-hundred per cent Expressionist inso- 
far as he rejects the imitation of the outer 
world for the expression of an inner world 
of feeling and imagination. He is an Ex- 
pressionist because he often takes the 
liberty of “distorting” or “exaggerating” 
the ordinary forms and colours of nature 
to achieve certain emotional effects. 

But there is definitely less sadness in 
his work than in the canvases of most of 
his fellow Expressionists, and his “dis- 
tortions” are generally caused by aesthetic 
considerations rather than by hatred or 
self-hatred, as they were in the case of 
Soutine. For an Expressionist, Mané-Katz 
is quite a jolly fellow, and his living 
quarters and studio, bright and inviting, 
are indicative of an ebullient joie de vivre. 
The little cobbled Montparnasse side 
street that leads to his place could have 
been painted by Utrillo. Curiously, how- 
ever, the purely French atmosphere stops 
at the entrance door. The artist’s work- 
room and living quarters are crowded 
with old Jewish ark covers, Hanukah 
lamps, and other precious objects that 
make it a veritable museum of Jewish 
ceremonial art. (Incidentally, the Musee 
d@’Art Populaire Juif in Montmartre has 
frequently borrowed Mané-Katz’s treas- 
ures for public display). In brief, Mané- 
Katz dwells in two realms, without ex- 
periencing any contradictions or qualms 
of conscience. He loves France, and is 
fascinated by its scenery; he paints again 
and again the Place de la Concorde, Sacré- 
Coeur, and the gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
the bridges of the Seine, the Champs- 
Elyses, the bay of Cannes, and the flowers 
that grow in French gardens (to be more 
precise, he does not reproduce them, but 
translates reality into a _super-reality 
created by form and colour). 


Yet there is also the world of yesterday, 
demanding to be heard and seen. Though 
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ruined in the Second World War, de- 
stroyed in the gas chambers of Bergen- 
Belsen and Auschwitz, it is still very much 
alive in this painter’s soul. He has not 


forgotten the pogroms of his boyhood 


days, but he has also stocked his memory 
with the legendary charm of holidays, 
with the humour known to us through the 
stories of Sholem Aleichem, and the forti- 
tude of those whom neither hunger nor 
hatred could conquer. Referring to Mané- 
Katz’s vital portraits of Hassidic rabbis 
and Talmudic students, of fiddlers and 
drummers, cymbalists and tubists, come- 
dians and beggars of the Ghetto, Lion 
Feuchtwanger once declared: 

They are his world; they give him profound 
spiritual pleasure. He revels in white, red, and 
black beards, in caftans, in huge old books, in 
the violent gestures with which men discuss 
these tomes in the fervour of their absorption. 
Infusing all the painting of Mané-Katz is the joy 
with which he says ‘Yes’ to the whole world. It 
is a swarming, bustling, immensely vivacious 
world, that never shrinks from showing how 
alive it is; it scarcely knows inhibitions; it shouts 
out all its emotions. 


Feuchtwanger had the gift of prophecy 
as he went on to say: “He (Mané-Katz) 
has given to the ghetto an expression that 
will outlive the ghetto itself.” When these 
lines were written, Hitler’s hordes had 
not yet wiped out three million of the 
artist’s comrades-in-suffering. Thus his 
canvases have today an importance that 
goes far beyond their pictorial value: 
they remind us—symbolically rather than 
photographically—of millions of dead, of 
labourers, porters, artisans, traders, and 
scholars who were linked to a pattern of 
life which stressed spiritual rather than 
mundane values. 


Yet the artist is also aware of a place 
where some of the finest flowering of 
Jewish orthodox life is blending with Arab 
Oriental traditions, and the technical ac- 
complishments of the West. He visited 
what was to become the State of Israel 
four times, painting the country’s people 
and vistas with the fury of excitement, 
and coping successfully with the land’s 
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most crucial problem from the artistic 
point of view: the anti-chromatic effects 
which the almost tropical sun produces. 
He who grew up under the cloudy skies 
of Europe quickly learned how to grapple 
with the problems of the blinding light 
that seemed to turn everything white; he 
learned to use the strongest, most brilliant 
colours to be found on the palette. 


It is well worth quoting from the preface 
in the exhibition catalogue wherein the 
artist addressed himself to the New 
Yorkers who came to see his Palestinian 
gouaches at the American-British Art 
Center in February 1947, for they reveal 
his ardent love for the Holy Land: 

In 1946 I was in Paris and with the approach 
of summer, I began to wonder where I would 
spend my vacation. In the south of France, with 
its beautiful country, where life was still har- 
monious and simple? In Central Europe, where 
there had been incredible suffering and where 
the spectres of tragedy, massacre, devastation 
and destruction still stalked? Or in Palestine— 
the new Palestine—full of energy, the optimism 
and the fire of youth? An artist thinks in terms 
of the future, and youth and the future are 
synonymous. I chose Palestine ‘and I did not 
regret my choice. 

It was my third visit to that country. I went 
there for the first time in 1928. It was a romantic 
Palestine then. People sang in the streets and 
lovers walked hand in hand on the sands of Tel 
Aviv. I returned there in the boom year of 1935, 
the year of frantic buying and selling of land. 
In the summer of 1946 it was a different Pales- 
tine. This was the year of struggle, of suffering, 
of firm resolution to defend the land at any cost; 
it was a land built on love and sacrifice. Truly, 
my heart was full of pride and enthusiasm for 
these youths with their lofty ideals. 


In the summer of 1948 he came to Tel 
Aviv for the opening of a one-man show 
under the most dramatic circumstances: 
the front line was only a few miles outside 
the city, and Egyptian bombers were straf- 
ing the Jewish metropolis. 


In New York I had the good fortune 
to view many of the paintings he had 
made in Israel. Those who expected to 
see the country’s surface must have been 
disappointed, for the artist gave them its 
core. In the picture Jerusalem there is 
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little that is photographic, yet he made 
that nebulous city with its soft enveloping 
colour into a symbol of what Jerusalem 
means to mankind: the City of Peace. He 
painted the heat-hung atmosphere of the 
Dead Sea, and the Zichron Yaakov settle- 
ment rising from melting planes of pink, 
green, and blue. Yemenites, Arab women, 
beggars, camels and donkeys “posed” for 
him as he translated subject matter into 
terms of colour. 


There are painters who are highly cere- 
bral, coolly objective, and others who let 
emotion overwhelm reason. Mané-Katz 
belongs to the latter category. This fact 
reveals itself even in his method of paint- 
ing, which reveals an overflow of energy, 
an emotional fervour that gives vent to 
broad and bold, yet simple brushstrokes 
creating spontaneous effects. He wastes 
no time on unnecessary details, but con- 
centrates on the basic character of his 
subject, on the principal movement which 
he captures through hint aud suggestion 
rather than through minute execution. 
He lavishes rich juicy colour upon the 
canvas which, at times, succeeds in com- 
pletely drowning what is underneath the 
epidermis: an unobtrusive Weltschmerz, 
or rather Judenschmerz. 

Since his forte is colour, not line, re- 
productions in black and white give only 
a faint idea of the wealth of rhythmic 
grace with which he sculptures his objects 
in a whirling impasto of colours, splashed 
out of the tubes. His originals (including, 
in addition to the paintings, several strik- 
ing pieces of sculpture) are widely known 
in the United States, in England, South 
Africa, Israel and, of course, France. I 
can remember only one slightly unfavor- 
able review of his work; it appeared in the 
English periodical, Apollo, some years ago, 
and the writer’s British temperament 
could not entirely tolerate the buoyancy 
of this Eastern European Jew, whose can- 
vases were “almost overpoweringly dra- 
matic” to the critic. He complained that 
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most of the paintings were “a little too 
broad, unruly and melodramatic to our 
less emotional eyes.” But in the United 
States the painter has always had a good 
press. Referring to his flower pieces, one 
American critic wrote: “It might seem 
that no ordinary tubes of paint could pour 
out the colours that enrich these works.” 
Among the buyers of his pictures are as 
many Gentiles as Jews, for he has suc- 
ceeded in enhancing his Hebraic heritage 
with a French technique, and has raised 
it to a general human level where it can 
and must be appreciated by all men of 
good will. 

Mané-Katz is a passionate traveler. 
This ubiquitous little man has been, and 
has exhibited, in a half dozen countries 
during the last three years. Last December 
he returned to the United States for a 
short stay. While he has had unforgettable 
experiences in Argentina, Brazil, Israel, 
and other places, he remembered most 
vividly his stay on the North African 
island of Djerba where Jews speak Arabic 
and dress like Arabs (the men, however, 
wear black ribbons at the ankle of their 
baggy Oriental trousers, still mourning 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem). On that forlorn island Mané-Katz 
painted many gouaches in strong, unre- 
strained color, some of them of great 
decorative charm, but often too hasty. and 
superficial to be more than sketches, notes 
to be used for more carefully designed 
compositions. 

This spring, the artist will return to 
Europe to open a large show at Stras- 
bourg, France, and from there he plans 
to go to Columbia, South America. His 
energy seems inexhaustible. Seeing him 
work or play, one is reminded by this 
witty, versatile, and indefatigable artist 
of Jean Paul’s famous line: “Die Jugend 
des Geistes ist ewig, und die Ewigkeit ist 
die Jugend,” which might be freely trans- 
lated as: “The youth of the spirit is 
eternal, and eternal existence is youth.” 
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the Supreme Court is essentially a 
political institution. Its Justices na- 
turally and unavoidably deal with social 
and economic problems in the light of the 
personal prejudices and predilections de- 
veloped during the years prior to their 
appointment. Its political complexion at 
any given time is determined not only by 
its dominant majority but also by the 
character of prevailing public opinion. Yet 
dissents not infrequently become what one 
writer termed “the most persuasive of 
precedents.” Thus the eloquent calls in the 
wilderness of Justices Holmes and Bran- 
deis throughout the 1920’s became only 
a decade later the judgments of the 
majority. 

Justice Hugo L. Black in 1937 joined 
a Court long dominated, if at last pre- 
cariously, by a majority that respected 
the rights of property more than they did 
the rights of the individual. For half a 
century it had interpreted the word “per- 
son” in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
include corporations—to the great profit 
of large-scale business organizations. The 
rule during this half century was in effect: 
“Your property was what you made it; 
the liberty to make it your property.” As 
the first New Dealer on the Court, Justice 
Black joined the distinguished minority 
which rejected this view. 

A native of Alabama, an aggressively 
successful lawyer, a popular politician, in 
the early 1920’s a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan because many of “the best people” 
in Birmingham also belonged, Black was 
nevertheless a man of conscience and 
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idealism. From his very first years as a 
lawyer he devoted himself to the defense 
of the underdog—blacks and poor whites 
who were not getting justice. As a police 
judge and county solicitor he instituted 
reforms in procedure that favored the 
hapless defendants. Later as United States 
Senator he was not long in joining Sen- 
ator Norris in the aggressive fight for 
liberal legislation. His successful fight 
against the utility holding companies, 
highlighted in his work as chairman of 
the Senate Lobby Committee, made him 


‘the most feared opponent of Big Business. 


When President Roosevelt appointed him 
to the Supreme Court, the shrill outcry 
against him on the part of leading corpora- 
tion lawyers and prominent businessmen 
reverberated over the nation. 

Tough-minded, courageous, and a per- 
sistent fighter, Black entered the Court 
determined to follow the original intent 
of the Constitution—that of furthering the 
general welfare. He was particularly eager 
to question the rationalization which per- 
mitted the deviation of the traditional due 
process of law from formal procedure to 
doubtful substance. During his first term 
he strongly dissented rom majority opin- 
ions favoring corporations that sought to 
avoid state regulation. There was a sharp- 
ness in his voice and a validity in his 
reasoning which put into clear focus the 
encrusted prejudices upon the original 
intent of the basic law. 

In his solicitude for the rights of the 
states Black was acting not so much the 
strict constructionist as the economic 
liberal. His aim was to check the growing 
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power of corporate enterprise. Yet this 
concern was only a minor phase of his 
effort to safeguard the rights and privi- 
leges of the ordinary citizen; for by the 
late 1930’s the Court was interpreting the 
due process clause more cautiously than 
in previous decades. 


The protection of civil rights concerned 
him deeply. Recalling clearly his own ex- 
periences in the Alabama courts and no 
doubt still smarting from accusations aris- 
ing out of his brief Klan membership, he 
was particularly sensitive to the mistreat- 
ment of southern Negroes. In an early 
case he spoke forcefully in favor of a 
jury trial or criminal defendants, insisting 
that a state should always prefer it to 
“judges or masters appointed by judges.” 


In Smith v. Texas he wrote the majority 
opinion reversing the conviction of a 
Negro by a white jury. He showed that 
although the county in question had a 
20-percent Negro population, with half 
of it poll-tax payers, in eight years prior 
to the trial only five out of 384 grand 
jurors were Negroes. Juries thus chosen 
were in his view neither instruments of 
equal justice nor truly representative of 
the community. 

For racial discrimination to result in the ex- 
clusion from jury service of otherwise qualified 
groups not only violates our Constitution and the 
laws enacted under it but is at war with our 
basic concepts of a democratic society and a 
representative government. . . . The Fourteenth 
Amendment requires that equal protection to all 
must be given—not merely promised. 


The liberalization of the Supreme Court 
in the late 1930’s favored this view of 
equal rights. When in 1947 the legality of 
an all-white jury in Mississippi again 
came up for consideration, Justice Black 
once more ruled for the majority that 
such a jury was in violation of the equal- 
protection clause. He declared that the 
state had failed to act against “the very 
strong evidence of powerful racial dis- 
crimination” shown by the fact that for 
more than thirty years no Negro had 
served as a juror in the criminal courts 
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of the county in which the petitioner was 
convicted. 


When four Negroes from North Caro- 
lina, condemned to death, petitioned the 
Court in 1953 to reverse the verdicts on 
the ground of racial discrimination, the 
majority, reflecting the currently more 
conservative complexion of the Justices, 
held that the selection of juries in that 
state involved no racial bias since it was 
regulated by economic status and not by 
the color of the citizens. Justice Black, 
consistently the realistic liberal, took 
strong exception to this view, in which 
Justices Douglas and Frankfurter con- 
curred. He insisted that racial discrimina- 
tion in fact still prevailed in the selection 
of the jury lists. 

What the Court apparently finds is that Ne- 
groes were excluded from this new jury box not 
because they were Negroes but because they 
happened to own less property than white 
people. In other words, the courts find that 
discrimination, if any, was based not on race, 
but on wealth. 


This, he contended, was a “narrow re- 
striction.” And he suggested that the ma- 
jority should have passed on the constitu- 
tionality of property discrimination. 


Perhaps the most celebrated of Justice 
Black’s opinions on civil rights is the one 
in Chambers et al. v. Florida in 1940. With 
the complexion of the Court altered by 
several liberal newcomers, he was able to 
speak for the majority. The petitioners 
claimed that their confessions were ob- 
tained under duress—having been ques- 
tioned intermittently for six days and 
nights and unceasingly for the last twenty 
hours. Moreover, during the period of 
interrogation they were not permitted to 
confer with counsel or to see any friends 
or relatives. From the time of their arrest 
until their final confession they were, 
during the questioning, surrounded by 
from four to ten men, all white officers 
bent on intimidating them. In a review of 
the evidence Justice Black affirmed that 
confessions elicited under such conditions 
violated the very essence of individual 
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liberty. Yet he was not satisfied merely 
to reverse the convictions. He took this 
opportunity to speak out firmly and for- 
mally against the maltreatment of Negroes 
in the South and against the use of third- 
degree methods by police officials, and he 
did it with an impelling eloquence that 
made his opinion one of the great judicial 
decisions of our time. It was at once 
recognized as a charter of protection for 
all victims of oppression and intolerance. 
Quickly becoming a ready precedent for 
other similar cases, it forced the police to 
modify their methods of interrogation. 


In a series of cases involving the free- 
dom of religion Justice Black spoke on the 
nature of its inviolability with firm clarity. 
Here, as in other similar instances, pa- 
triotism tended to become an influencing 
factor. In June 1940 the Gobitis case, 
concerned with the refusal of children of 
Jehovah Witnesses to salute the flag in 
the classroom, came up for decision. Af- 
fected by their sympathy for France, then 
being invaded by the Nazis, and by their 
consequent concern for American secur- 
ity, the majority ruled that the public 
school authorities had the right to incul- 
cate patriotism by means of the flag salute. 
Justice Black concurred with this ruling. 
Only Chief Justice Stone dissented—and 
with an eloquence that soon persuaded 
the liberal group of its error. 

Two years later, in Jones v. Opelika, 
Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy re- 
canted their error by joining Chief Justice 
Stone in dissent from the majority opin- 
ion. They did more. As if in expiation of 
their patriotic aberration, they insisted on 
proclaiming their error: 

Since we joined in the opinion in the Gobitis 
case, we think this an appropriate occasion to 
state that we now believe that it was also 
wrongly decided. Certainly our democratic form 
of government, functioning under the historic 
Bill of Rights, has a high responsibility to ac- 
commodate itself to religious views of minorities, 
however unpopular and unorthodox these views 
may be. The First Amendment does not put the 
right freely to exercise religion in a subordinate 
position. We fear, however, that the opinions in 
this and in the Gobitis case do exactly that. 
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By the time the Barnette case came up 
for decision the following year, the lib- 
erals, now joined by Justice Rutledge, 
were in a position of dominance. Justice 
Jackson, who had come to the Court after 
the Gobitis ruling, spoke for the majority 
in overruling the previous opinions on the 
freedom of religion and hailed the broader 
freedom of the mind with great eloquence: 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion 
or force citizens to confess by word or act their 
faith therein. If there are any circumstances 
which permit an exception, they do not now 
occur to us. 

Justice Black, holding freedom of con- 
science to be synonymous with religious 
liberty, dissented from the majority opin- 
ion in In re Summers which upheld an 
Illinois law barring a licence to practice 
law to a conscientious objector. He felt 
that this statute would not only exclude 
Quakers from the legal profession but 
could also be applied to other professions 
and vocations and was therefore uncon- 
stitutional. No qualified man of good 
character, he asserted, could be lawfully 
barred from practicing his profession 
merely “because he entertains a religious 
belief which might prompt him at some 
time in the future to violate a law which 
has not yet been and may never be en- 
acted.” And he added, “Freedom to think, 
to believe, and to worship, has too exalted 
a position in our country to be penalized 
on such an illusory basis.” 


Another perplexing problem on the 
question of religious freedom was pre- 
sented to the Court in 1947 in the case of 
Everson v. Board of Education. The town- 
ship of Ewing, New Jersey, had passed 
an ordinance permitting the repayment 
to parents of their children’s bus fare to 
and from public and parochial schools. 
Justice Black held for the majority that 
this law did not violate the First Amend- 
ment. It was his contention that free bus 
rides were no different in intent from 
traffic and fire protection, since they 
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served to bring children to schools chosen 
by their parents. “The First Amendment,” 
he explained, “has erected a wall between 
church and state. That wall must be kept 
high and impregnable. We would not ap- 
prove the slightest breach. New Jersey 
has not breached it here.” 


A year later Justice Black, again the 
Court’s spokesman, detected such a breach 
in McCullum v. Board of Education and 
invalidated an [Illinois law permitting 
“released time” from school for religious 
instruction. He pointed out that here 
tax-supported property was being used 
for religious education and school author- 
ities were cooperating closely with the 
churches: 

This is beyond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported public school 
system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment (made applicable to the States 
by the Fourteenth Amendment) as we inter- 
preted it in Everson v. Board of Education. 


A genuine patriot, Justice Black regards 
national security of paramount impor- 
tance. In time of war he is ready to bend 
freedom to the country’s safety and to 
allow government restrictions not permis- 
sible when the nation is at peace. All 
through World War II he evidenced such 
patriotism. He went along with the ma- 
jority of the Court, more than once acting 
as its spokesman, in condemning spies and 
Nazi adherents and in upholding military 
restrictions against citizens of Japanese 
origin on the Pacific Coast. In several 
instances, when the majority was inclined 
toward leniency, he insisted that no fine 
distinctions be made in cases of treason 
or disloyalty. 


In Knauer v. United States he con- 
curred with the majority opinion on the 
ground that the petitioner’s admissions 
left him “in no doubt at all he was, even 
in obtaining naturalization, serving the 
German Government with the same fan- 
atical zeal which motivated the saboteurs 
sent to the United States to wage war.” 
Conscious nevertheless of “the dangers 
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inherent in denaturalization,” he made 
clear that he would have taken a contrary 
position if only matters of belief were 
involved. In 1948, however, with the war 
long ended, he again became the sensitive 
guardian of the Bill of Rights, ruling for 
the majority that Mrs. von Moltke, ac- 
cused of aiding the enemy, was denied the 
right of counsel. He rebuked the trial 
judge for not making sure that the de- 
fendant had “that full understanding and 
comprehension of her legal rights indis- 
pensable to a valid waiver of assistance 
of counsel.” 


Speaking for the Court in two cases 
involving Japanese in wartime, Justice 
Black balanced his sympathy for minority 
groups with his unswerving patriotism. 
In Ex Parte Kawato he overruled the 
judgment of the lower court barring a 
Japanese sailor from suing for damages 
because of his status as an enemy alien. 
“Harshness toward immigrants,” he stated, 
“was inconsistent with that national 
knowledge . . . of the contributions made 
in peace and war by the millions of im- 
migrants who have learned to love the 
country of their adoption more than the 
country of their birth.” In Korematsu v. 
United States he was critical of racial 
discrimination while upholding the right 
of the military to declare a curfew or to 
exclude certain elements of the population 
from areas considered in danger of in- 
vasion. Korematsu, a loyal American 
citizen, was charged with remaining in an 
area forbidden to those of Japanese de- 
scent. In ruling against him Justice Black 
admitted his abhorrence of “legal restric- 
tions which curtail the civil rights of a 
single racial group,” but asserted that 
dire necessity sometimes required them. 
“It was because we could not reject the 
finding of the military authorities that it 
was impossible to bring about an immedi- 
ate segregation of the disloyal from the 
loyal that we sustained the validity of 
the curfew order as applying to the whole 
group.” Though this undeniably imposed 
hardships on loyal Americans, he added, 
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all citizens, in and out of uniform, were 
subject to hardships in wartime. 


Once the danger of invasion was past, 
Justice Black held that the law of the 
land was again supreme. Speaking for the 
Court in Duncan v. Kahanamoku and 
White v. Steer, he reversed the sentences 
of two civilians by provost court on the 
ground that the martial law declared at 
Pearl Harbor after the Japanese attack 
“was not intended to authorize the sup- 
planting of courts by military tribunals.” 
Our system of government, he declared, 
made courts and their procedural safe- 
guards indispensable and he was especi- 
ally averse to the potential evils of sum- 
mary criminal trials. Consequently he 
maintained that the Hawaiian Organic 
Law, passed by Congress, was “part of 
our political philosophy and institutions” 
and favored civil rule as soon as the 
invasion emergency had passed. 

When California sought to discriminate 
against the Japanese who wanted to re- 
turn from wartime internment, Justice 
Black asserted their rights in vigorous 
opinions. In Oyama v. California he voided 
a state statute prohibiting the ownership 
of land by aliens who were ineligible for 
citizenship, maintaining that it violated 
the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. He also held in favor 
of a Japanese commercial fisherman who, 
licenced in that state from 1915 to 1942, 
was refused a licence on his return in 
1945. “We are unable to find that the 
‘special public interest’ on which Cali- 
fornia relies provides support for this 
state ban on Takahashi’s commercial 
fishing.” 

After 1945, when government agencies 
began to take a hostile attitude toward 
dissident aliens, Justice Black sought to 
prevent their unfair treatment. In 1948 
he dissented from a majority ruling in 
Ludecke v. Watkins which permitted the 
deportation of an enemy alien without a 
hearing. He contended that as a result of 
this action “individual liberty will be less 
secure tomorrow than it was yesterday;” 
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that the security of aliens was lessened 
where “their ideas happen to be out of 
harmony with those of the governmental 
authorities.” 


When the Court majority, affected by 
the “cold war” psychology, ruled in Carl- 
son v. Landon that a communist alien 
could be kept in jail until his deportability 
was established, Justice Black wrote a 
trenchant dissent. To him this opinion 
revealed ‘a shocking disregard” of such 
provisions in the Bill of Rights as the 
bans against excessive bail, abridgment 
of free speech, and depriving a person of 
liberty without due process of law. What 
it made possible, he stressed, was the 
holding in jail indefinitely of law-abiding 
persons who were neither charged with 
nor convicted of any crime—‘if a sub- 
ordinate Washington Bureau agent be- 
lieves they are members of the Communist 
party, and therefore dangerous to the 
Nation because of the possibility of their 
‘indoctrination of others.’” And he con- 
cluded: “I can only say that I regret, 
deeply regret, that the Court now adds 
the right to bail to the list of other Bill of 
Rights guarantees that have recently been 
weakened to expand governmental powers 
at the expense of individual freedom.” 
With three of his colleagues concurring, 
he again dissented vigorously when the 
Court on March 16, 1953, guided by the 
intent of the McCarran Act of 1950, ruled 
that an alien barred from this country 
because of his communistic connections 
could be held indefinitely on Ellis Island 
and be deported without a hearing and 
without disclosing the reasons for his 
deportation order. 

Justice Black has been severely critical 
of the Court’s recent opinions in which its 
traditional jealous concern for the Bill of 
Rights was relaxed in cases involving com- 
munists and dissidents. Like most Amer- 
icans the majority of the Justices, appre- 
hensive of Soviet Russia’s military might, 
acted on the assumption that members of 
the American Communist party were in 
effect Russian agents and therefore dis- 
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loyal. An aggressive Jeffersonian, Justice 
Black is inclined to tolerate political radi- 
cals and to give alleged subversives the 
benefit of the doubt. Having cogitated 
deeply on the problem, he is relatively 
free of the prevailing fears and is able to 
view it realistically and as a whole. He is 
sincerely convinced that it is far better 
to risk the danger of disloyalty on the 
part of a few communists than to scotch 
this threat at the cost of the Bill of Rights. 
For he knows, in the ripeness of wisdom, 
that in the long run the struggle between 
capitalistic democracy and Russian com- 
munism will be resolved not on the field 
of bloody battle but in the hearts of the 
mass of men—and there the appeal of the 
Bill of Rights is far more potent than any 
Marxian dogma. 

In case after case dealing with the 
liberties of the individual, Justice Black 
distinguished himself by vigorous dissents 
in favor of the basic freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution. In Rogers v. United 
States he maintained that the questions 
asked the petitioner would have incrimi- 
nated her. “Today’s holding creates this 
dilemma for witnesses: On the one hand, 
they risk imprisonment for contempt by 
asserting the privilege prematurely; on 
the other, they might lose the privilege 
if they answer a single question.” This 
reasoning persuaded the majority when 
dealing with the similar cases of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blau. “The attempts of the courts 
below,” he said in Mrs. Blau’s case, “to 
compel petitioner to testify runs counter 
to the Fifth Amendment as it has been 
interpreted from the beginning.” He also 
held that in convicting Mr. Blau the lower 
courts erred in failing “to sustain the 
claim of privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion.” This double ruling made possible 
for witnesses thereafter to refuse to testify 
on the ground of self-incrimination with- 
out being held in contempt. Ironically, 
such refusal to answer questions has come 
to signify guilt and has caused many the 
loss of their jobs. 
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In 1951 the Supreme Court, in Dennis 
v. United States, sustained the Smith Act 
prohibiting the advocacy of overthrowing 
the government by force or violence. 
Chief Justice Vinson, delivering the opin- 
ion, reasoned that the “clear and present 
danger” doctrine was valid in isolated 
instances of subversion but not “in the 
context of world crisis after crisis.” The 
convicted eleven Communist party leaders, 
he argued, were prepared forcefully to 
overthrow the government “as speedily as 
circumstances would permit” and this 
threat “justifies such invasion of free 
speech as is necessary to avoid the dan- 
ger.” Jutices Black and Douglas dissented 
spiritedly. They argued that this case 
pertained primarily to a question of free 
speech and not of action or violence. Even 
if communist doctrine did endanger the 
republic, the Founders of this nation be- 
lieved that “the benefits derived from free 
expression were worth the risk.” As con- 
strued by the majority, however, the First 
Amendment will henceforth protect only 
those orthodox views which rarely need 
its protection. The charge against the 
petitioners was in fact “a virulent form of 
prior censorship of speech and press.” 
They would therefore hold the Smith Act 
“authorizing this prior restraint uncon- 
stitutional on its face and as applied.” And 
Justice Black concluded wistfully: 

Public opinion being what it now is, few will 
protest the conviction of these Communist peti- 
tioners. There is hope, however, that in calmer 
times, when present pressures, passions and fears 
subside, this or some later Court will restore the 


First Amendment liberties to the high preferred 
place where they belong in a free society. 


The foregoing account of Justice Black’s 
career on the Supreme Court indicates 
that he is eminently a twentieth-century 
Jeffersonian: a passionate protagonist in 
the fight for the rights of the individual, 
a firm defender of the weak against the 
strong, a spirited advocate of justice and 
equality. A ready supporter of govern- 
ment regulation for the common good, he 
is an intrepid opponent of any kind of 
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tampering with the basic freedoms estab- 
lished by the Bill of Rights. His gracious 
and urbane personality shelters an inflex- 
ible will. Acutely intelligent, highly demo- 
cratic, warmly idealistic, he is impatient 
with legalism and precedent and forth- 
right in his critical reactions. No chauvin- 
ist, he cherishes the American form of 
government because he considers it the 
highest phase of political development. 
And he is jealous of any weakening of our 
democratic principles because he wants 
America to remain a beacon of liberty for 
all mankind. 

His achievement on the Supreme Court 
ranks him with the most eminent Justices 
in the history of that high tribunal. De- 
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spite his inauspicious start, he established 
himself in his very first term as a vigorous 
and valiant interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion. His democratic liberalism and his 
compassion for the weak and the op- 
pressed combined with the iron of his 
individualistic will to harden his zeal for 
safeguarding the Bill of Rights. He sought 
to win for the Negro and the alien, the 
dissident and the communist, the justice 
and protection which are their right under 
the Constitution but which prejudice has 
withheld from them. And although he has 
often found himself in the minority— 
many times the sole dissenter—the force- 
fulness and validity of his protest have 
the impact of eventual triumph. 





Arabs 
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UT OF A quarter of a million Druze 

living in various countries in the 

Middle East, some 16,000 are 
settled in Israel. This most picturesque of 
minority groups is an advanced agricul- 
tural community. They live mainly in the 
Northern sector of the country. The moun- 
tainous regions of Upper and Western 
Galilee are studded with Druze villages 
famous for their olives, almonds, figs, 
and grapes. 

The Druze claim their descent from 
Jethro, High Priest of the land of Midian 
and father-in-law of Moses. They are 
staunch fighters and loyal followers of 
Sultan Pasha al-Atrash, uncrowned king 
of Jebel Druze, the Syrian province in- 
habited exclusively by Druze. 

In their language and customs the Druze 
are very much like the Mohammedans 
but the two are far from friendly towards 
one another. This mutual dislike dates 
back to the eleventh century when Darzi, 
a vizier at the Court of the “Mad Caliph” 
B’amr Allah of Egypt, spread the glad 
tidings that his master was Allah’s prophet 
on earth. He and his followers then split 
from the main body of Islam. To this 
day, “Darzi” is a term of abuse among 
Mohammedans. 

A legend to belittle the Druze current 
among Mohammedans says that Moses 
was the first to approach Allah for a 
religion and he was granted the Torah. 
Next came Jesus who was handed the 
Gospel. Third came Mohammed who re- 
ceived the Koran. When it was Jethro’s 
turn, no more religions were left. So he 
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stole bits from the others and formed a 
religion of his own. Thus, contend the 
Mohammedans, Jethro’s teachings lack 
the blessing of Allah. 


The Druze religion is wrapped in se- 
crecy and its mysteries are only known 
to their pious “Ugal” (the Wise and 
Learned). They study from the five books 
of Moses and recognize Jethro, Moses, 
Daniel, David, and Solomon as high pro- 
phets. The Druze believe in the perpetual 
incarnation of the soul. They make no 
converts, convinced that there is a fixed 
number of Druze souls on earth. As soon 
as one Druze dies, his soul enters into 
another body. 

The community is divided into “Circles 
of Learning.” 75-years old Sheikh Amin 
at-Tarif is their spiritual leader. All those 
who abstain from drinking and smoking 
belong to the “Wise,” and are entitled to 
attend the Chilweh. The splendour of the 
East hovers over this House of Worship. 
The floor is covered with bright rugs 
made of camel’s hair. The walls are dec- 
orated with “tabak” (round trays made 
of raffia) of various colours and designs. 
Around the walls are low divans for the 
worshippers to rest on. Squatting on the 
floor, a Sheikh chants passages from the 
secret Holy Book. Walled off by a huge 
silk curtain is the women’s compartment. 

The majority of the Druze, however, 
belong to the “Juhal” (the Ignorant). 
These drink and smoke and are forbidden 
to set foot in the Chilweh. But there is 
room for repentance. A member who gives 
up those vices for a period of six months, 
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reports to the Sheikh. The Committee of 
Learned then decide whether the repent- 
ant is fit to cross the Holy Threshold. 

Druze women enjoy greater freedom 
than their Mohammedan sisters. A fine 
example is Sitt Nazira Junbalat, one of 
the leaders of Jebel Druze. They are free 
from the competition of the “harim” since 
Druze law does not permit polygamy. 
Also they go about unveiled. A Druze 
woman, however, must not leave her 
village unless chaperoned by two others. 
She must not join a party where non- 
Druze males are present. Nor must she 
expose her jewelry. What jewelry she has, 
she wraps up and ties to the long pigtails 
hanging down her back. 

An outstanding event in the life of the 
community was the recent creation of a 
9-member Council, representative of the 
different clans and elected by general vote. 
This marks a definite departure from the 
traditional Mukhtar (Elder) system of 
local government, and is intended to instil 
a sense of responsibility for self-govern- 
ment. The order and discipline during the 
elections were exemplary. The only inci- 
dent occurred when an ardently enthusi- 
astic Jewish taxi-driver, while conveying 
the voters to the polls, got excited and 
fired some shots in the air to celebrate 
the Fantasiya. The driver was arrested. 

A striking feature of the elections was 
that about fifty per cent of the voters 
were women. This is no doubt due to 
Israel’s endeavours to establish the civic 
rights of the Arab woman and so help in 
her general emancipation. 

The Druze are a handsome race. Many 
of them are surprisingly Nordic in ap- 
pearance with blue eyes and fair hair. 
The story goes that when the Crusader 
Kingdom lost its hold with the capture of 
Acre by Saladin in 1291, many Provencal 
Frenchmen and Germans fled to the 
mountains. There they met Druze girls 
whose people were also persecuted by the 
Mohammedans on account of their new 
religion. 

April 25 marks the anniversary of the 
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birth of Jethro, the Druze patron saint. 
Male Druze honour their patron and make 
an annual pilgrimage to his tomb at Hittin 
in Lower Galilee. According to Druze 
chronicles when Jethro, or Nebi Shw’eib, 
grew old he left his home and came to 
Tiberias. He wandered off, got lost in the 
hills and died at Hittin. From the main 
road to Tiberias the pilgrims follow a 
smaller road which branches off East. It 
ascends steeply, running into sharp gullies 
between sheer hillsides, then turns a bend 
leaving behind the Horns of Hittin with 
Lake Kinnereth glittering in the sunshine. 

Jutting out of the hillside is the Temple 
of Jethro, square in shape with flat roofs 
on different levels leading up to a rect- 
angular tower topped by a dome. The 
railed steps ascending along the outside 
of the building, and forming natural bal- 
conies, are lined with hundreds of motion- 
less men blocking the way. The steps 
ending at the railing encircle the dome- 
topped chamber which contains the re- 


‘mains of Jethro. In a walled off compart- 


ment is the Tomb. It is covered with silk 
embroidered rugs, and as each pilgrim 
enters (not before leaving his shoes be- 
hind in the ante-chamber), he reverently 
kisses the side of the doorway and the 
rugs on each side of the tomb. At the far 
end of the carpeted hall is a marble stone 
with a huge footprint engraved on it. It is 
said to be that of Jethro. The foot is 
sucking in water, and a Sheikh pointing 
this out to me remarked, “The water 
never evaporates, so the spirit of Nebi 
Shw’eib never dies.” 


The multitude of pilgrims assemble at 
Hittin the night before, celebrating with 
bonfires in the open and communal feed- 
ing and dancing all night. Others arrive 
in the morning. It is a magnificent sight 
to watch them arrive in lorries and trucks 
so packed with people that all one can 
see is masses of heads. The vehicles are 
decorated with flowers, palm and acacia 
leaves, and strings of blue beads to ward 
off the Evil Eye. Flags striped white, 
blue, orange, and green, with the Star of 
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David in the centre as an indication of 
descent, flutter galore. 

The pilgrims look picturesque in their 
Oriental headgear and colourful attire. 
The dignitaries wear a white turban 
around the red fez, whereas the “com- 
moners” have a black agal around the 
white kaffiyah (kerchief). Some wear 
European suit jackets with full Arab 
trousers pleated at the waist. Some wear 
gowns made of worsted with jackets to 
match. Others look dashing in their em- 
broidered skull caps with red leather am- 
munition belts crossed over the chest. 


Down below in the road groups of young 
men in turn march in procession the 
traditional 300 metres to meet new ar- 
rivals, to the dancing of the Zaffeh. This 
time-honoured communal dance is not un- 
like the Mecholoth Machanayim men- 
tioned in the Bible. The men stand in 
parallel rows, clapping their hands and 
swaying to and fro, while one dances up 
and down the row, balancing his sword 
and waving it in the air. He sings the 
first line of the refrain, and the clapping 
men chant it back over and over again in 
rhythmical unison. 


An integral part of the celebration is 
the ostentatious meal when the guests are 
waited upon by the Elders of the com- 
munity. On the menu are whole lambs, 
with the shaven heads of the animals 
hanging loosely from the carcasses, stuffed 
with meat, rice and herbs. The pittah 
(bread) served is as thin as tissue paper, 
and in shape and size resembles a coolie’s 
hat. 

The pilgrimage is undertaken once a 
year. Druze, however, visit the Temple of 
Nebi Shuw’eib from time to time to give 
thanks to Allah or in fulfilment of a vow. 
Mohammedans and Christians are not 
allowed to enter the Temple. Jews are 
welcome, because “Druze and Jews are 
brothers,” to quote one of the Sheikhs. 
Formerly the pilgrimage was solemnized 
in a very humble way. The Mohammedans 
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of the surrounding villages threw stones 
at the pilgrims from the hillside, robbed 
them, and broke up the road to the tomb. 
Under the patronage of the Israel Govern- 
ment the pilgrims celebrate undisturbed 
with all the necessary pomp. Repairs have 
recently been carried out to the tomb, 
and the building adjoining the Temple 
has been extended for the accommodation 
of pilgrims. 

During the British Mandate of Palestine 
the Druze community fell under the jur- 
isdiction of the Muslim Sharia Court, the 
Mohammedan supreme authority. Druze, 
however, possess a peculiar racial pride 
and this caused continuous conflicts and 
bloodshed between the two communities. 
With the establishment of the Jewish 
State the Druze were granted the status 
of a separate Religious Community and 
now enjoy complete autonomy in com- 
munal affairs. The Druze took an active 
part in the recent Israel-Arab War. At 
present they are allies of Israel. A Druze 
unit is serving with Israel’s standing 
Army. Two Druze Sheikhs are Members 
of the Knesseth. 





.... Liberalism was no fleeting pastime 
in the life of the Jew. Such it proved to be 
in the case of millions of Germans who 
overnight, under the enticement or com- 
pulsion of Hitlerism, literally put away the 
evil of their liberal thinking and doing 
from before their eyes, to become passion- 
ate supporters of the very negation and 
destruction of liberalism. Jews never 
were, save for handfuls of camp followers, 
liberals by expediency. They understood, 
as we continue to understand, that Jews, 
viewing their temperament and convic- 
tion, have no place or future in an anti- 
liberal world... . 

—STEPHEN WISE 
in Challenging Years 




















What Price Israel, by Alfred M. Lilien- 
thal. Henry Regnery Co. 273pp. $3.95. 


Mr. Lilienthal objects to the Jewish 
State. He believes that it complicates and 
confuses the problems of the Middle East 
and jeopardizes America’s role in that 
sensitive area. He believes further that 
the establishment of the State complicates 
and endangers the status of the American 
Jew, subjects him to the suspicion that 
his loyalties are divided. Lastly, he is 
certain that the establishment of Zion 
under a Jewish national flag will dilute, 
if not destroy, the universal message of 
Judaism. 

It appears to this reviewer that the last 
objection is window dressing. Mr. Lilien- 
thal is not too much concerned with the 
purity of the Jewish faith. He wraps him- 
self in the robe of colorful mouth-filling 
quotations from Rabbi Morris Lazaron, 
but the robe is gossamer stuff. It shows 
the naked bones of fear. Mr. Lilienthal is 
plain scared. “Suppose the Israeli line up 
with the Soviets or get into a serious 
conflict with the United States?” he asks, 
and the reader can hear the knocking of 
his knees through the turgid prose. 


Fear-ridden persons often see ghosts 
and devils. Mr. Lilienthal sees the Zionists 
as a malevolent breed of satans. They 
have lured the Jews into the false haven 
of Statehood; they have seduced British 
and American statesmen to front their 
nefarious schemes by noble appeals to 
Biblical prophecy and/or by shrewd man- 
ipulation of the Jewish vote. It is rather 
pointedly implied that the Zionists delib- 
erately closed all other havens of refuge 
and literally dragooned the remnants of 
European Jewry to go to Palestine. The 
author accuses Rabbi Abraham Klausner, 
a Jewish Chaplain, and the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee of threatening concentra- 
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tion camp survivors with a cutting off of 
their supplies in the event that they per- 
sisted in their refusal to go to Palestine. 

With a little more encouragement from 
the American Council for Judaism, Mr. 
Lilienthal would prove, I am sure, that 
Zionists really sponsored the Immigration 
Restriction laws in our Congress in 1924 
and stood behind the fateful refusal of 
the Evian Conference to open lands of 
refuge for the doomed Jews of Nazi Eu- 
rope. It would not be difficult for him to 
establish the thesis that Zionists have 
cunningly invented anti-Semitism to guar- 
antee immigration to Israel. 

But Lilienthal gives the devils their 
due. They are at least consistent in their 
suicidal perversity. The persons for whom 
the author has the greatest contempt are 
those misguided non-Zionist Jews—espe- 
cially the American Jewish Committee 
Jews “who reject Israel’s claim to their 
allegiance, and yet, support the Zionist 
crusade—simply because they refuse to 
face the facts and to live by the principles 
they profess.” 

Only a very sick, self-hating Jew could 
condemn with such venom a great historic 
act of redemption and those good souls— 
Zionist and non-Zionist who rescued a 
saving remnant of Israel from the greatest 
holocaust of history. But this is not a new 
phenomenon in our history. From the 
Jewish slave who threatened to inform on 
Moses for killing a brutal taskmaster, 
through Pablo Christiani and the Jewish 
backers of Hitler, we have known the 
type. A Midrash tells us that when the 
axe head was invented, the trees of the 
forest trembled. The axe head consoled 
them: “Don’t be afraid. Not until some- 
thing of you, the handle, enters into me 
can I do you harm.” It was a melancholy 
caution! 

Jacos J. WEINSTEIN 
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The Adventures of Augie March, by 
Saul Bellow. Viking. 536 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Bellow’s third and most ambitious 
novel is also his longest and, alas, his most 
tedious. Written on the grand scale, it is 
lacking in grand conceptions. It teems 
with people, but is so deficient in life that 
the reader quickly gets the feeling, which 
soon becomes a conviction, that any dozen 
pages of it are pretty much like any other 
dozen pages. The author insists that 
bizarre things are constantly happening 
to his people, yet the book somehow 
refuses to move along. It takes a spurt 
now and then, but most of the time it 
drags. 

One regrets to make these remarks 
about a man who obviously has some 
vague talents. Clearly he has an eye for 
men and women who could make wonder- 
ful fictional material. The Chicago Jewish 
family that he tries to portray here has 
enough glorious meshuggoim and ineffec- 
tual nudniks and shlimazels and plain 
ganovim and tzatzkes of the young female 
variety to satisfy no less a writer than a 
Tolstoy or a Dostoevsky or George Moore 
or Y. L. Peretz. But Mr. Bellow only hints 
at them. He lets them run wild across his 
long pages. Mr. Bellow can also write on 
occasion. Some of his descriptions here of 
Grandma Lausch, a matriarch of matri- 
archs, are effective, as are several pages 
digging into the characters of Thea and 
Stella, two smooth ladies on the prowl, 
and one long section about a pathetic 
cripple. But most of the time Mr. Bellow 
only plapples. He is a very inept pupil of 
Gertrude Stein and James Joyce. The 
following passage is typical, unfortunately, 
of most of the writing in the book: “Me, 
I couldn’t think all was so poured in 
concrete and that there weren’t occasions 
for happiness that weren’t illusions of 
people still permitted to be forgetful of 
permanent disappointments, more or less 
permanent pain, . . . and maybe most 
intolerable the hardening of detestable 
character, like bone, similar to a second 
= and creaking loudest before the 
end.” 

The story is told in the first person. 
Augie himself is the hero-narrator, and 
though he is a scoundrel and a friend of 
‘scoundrels, and a man of little education, 
Mr. Bellow often has him talk like a 
professor of scholastic philosophy. Augie 
hops from one bed to another, drops one 
swindle only to take on something still 
worse, falls for one beminked slut who 
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won’t have him, and finally succumbs to 
a Stella who knows her business in bed. 
Mr. Bellow is very much interested in the 
affairs of the bed. Indeed, there are several 
passages in his book that should make no 
less a man than Micky Spillane envious. 
But, as with Spillane’s passages of a 
similar nature, Mr. Bellow’s only add up 
to pointless vulgarity. As D. H. Lawrence 
has shown, no sex experience need be 
offensive if it is approached with humor 
and tenderness and is bathed, so to speak, 
with lachrimae vitae. This Mr. Bellow still 
has to learn. 

A word about his fictional Jews. Now 
and then he almost gets into them, but 
they never come out as fully recognizable 
men and women. Even more important, 
it is not clear what he thinks about them, 
whether he likes them or sneers at them. 
He is singularly evasive in his attitude 
toward his Jews. Apparently Augie is 
brought up in a thoroughly Jewish family, 
but his Jewishness barely ever seems to 
concern him or his all-rightnik brother. 
It is therefore a pity that so many people 
have referred to The Adventures of Augie 
March as a book about American Jews. 
Even the Jewish Daily Forward, which 
should know better, has looked upon it 
as pretty much a book about American 
Jews. It is nothing of the sort. It is not 
a book about American Jews or, indeed, 
about any other Americans. That is, not 
a successful book. It is a dreary recital 
of largely pointless and vulgar adventures, 
by unsympathetic, offensive, and unin- 
teresting people, written in generally slip- 
shod and opaque prose, by a writer who 
nevertheless seems to have it in him to 
do something really good—if only he will 
get enough sense not to take the praise 
of the New Critics seriously. 


CHARLES ANGOFF 





Ancient Judaism, by Max Weber. Trans- 
lated and edited by Hans H. Gerth and 
Don Martindale from the German. The 
Free Press. 484 pp. $6.00. 


Max Weber, who died in 1920 at the 
early age of 56, was truly one of the 
“greats” of sociology. He has probably 
had a more significant influence upon 
American sociology than any other Euro- 
pean. Max Weber was a man of tremen- 
dous erudition and intellectual versatility. 
Thus, while sociology became his spe- 
cialty, he was also a lawyer, a political 
economist, a student of the Bible (in the 
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original as well as in translation) and of 
religion. He was an original and creative 
thinker. Yet withal, he was no cloistered 
scholar. He was vitally concerned with 
and actively participated in German pub- 
blic life and was a member of the German 
Reichstag. He adamantly opposed Ger- 
many’s entrance into the First World War. 
As one of the signers of the Armistice 
terms with the Allies, Weber was viciously 
assailed by Hitler and the Nazis as one of 
Germany’s “stabbers in the back.” 


Max Weber’s Weltanschauung is con- 
cretely exemplified by the book under 
review. As a devout Protestant, he re- 
garded Judaism as of world importance. 
He ranked Judaism culturally with Hel- 
lenism, Roman law, Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. His attitude to Judaism was, 
however, that of the humanist. He rejected 
Zionism because he did not discern in it 
the “solution for the internal problems 
of Jewry.” 

In his best known work, The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Weber 
hypothesized that Protestantism, espe- 
cially in its Calvinist and Puritan form, 
was, because of its rationalism and work- 
ethic, a necessary condition for the emer- 
gence of modern capitalism. The Puritan 
middle-class man was a causal factor in 
the rise of capitalism, and the spirit of 
modern capitalism is essentially the spirit 
of Protestantism. But behind Protestantism 
is Judaism, as the well-spring of Chris- 
tianity. Both Judaism and Christianity 
have exerted an immense influence on the 
masses and their activities because both 
have been plebeian mass-religions. 


A fundamental sociological concept 
which Weber developed was that of “ideal 
types,” “typologies” or “constructs.” It 
was virtually a perfectionist doctrine 
which, Weber recognized, could not be 
completely attained in practice, but 
around which socially interactive phenom- 
ena could be polarized. The basically re- 
lated sociological constructs which Weber 
formulated with respect to ancient Juda- 
ism may be summarized as follows: 


1. Jewish Urbanism.—Weber rejected 
the thesis that the Hebrews were orig- 
inally a desert people or pacifistic patri- 
archs of an idyllic oasis. The Law (Torah) 
of Israel was not that of the desert. In 
the main, Israel evolved from a tribal 
confederacy of peasants and husbandmen 
in quest of land to urban plebeians and 
“bourgeoisie.” 
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2. “Collective” Israel_—“Yahwe” was 
the God of a collectivity rather than of 
individuals. Indeed, one of the themes of 
Weber’s Ancient Judaism is to trace the 
B’rith or “Covenant” as representing the 
integral relation between “Yahwism” and 
“collective Israel” (somewhat analogous 
to Solomon Schechter’s K’lal Yisrael) and 
their inseparable and mutual interaction 
and development. The Covenant was his- 
torical. It envisioned, not an individual 
compensation, but a collective fate and 
salvation. 


3. Rationalism.—The Covenant was es- 
sentially worldly and unmystical. Thus 
Weber asserts that it was not only the 
evolution of monotheism within Israel but 
also the repression and elimination of 
magic that gave Judaism its historic sig- 
nificance. Even the miraculous was in- 
terpreted by a rational ethic. Similarly, 
the ritualism of the priests, later readapted 
by the Pharisees and the Rabbis, had its 
rationale, that of setting up a protective 
barrier (s’yog) for survival purposes. 


4. Prophetism.— The credit for Israel’s 
socio-ethical rationale belongs chiefly to 
the prophets. The prophets were inter- 
ested in the fate of the political commu- 
nity and stood in the midst of the people. 
They took over the popular complaints 
against political and religious corruption 
by the ruling and upper classes and de- 
nounced the prevailing social injustices. 
But they also held out a promise for the 
religio-social and utopian regeneration of 
Israel and mankind. Strangely enough, 
Weber describes the prophets as “ecstatic” 
men, as men of solitude having but a 
relatively feeble social base or popular 
support, like voices crying out in the 
wilderness. This assessment of the pro- 
phetic role seems to be contrary not only 
to what is known of its historic “char- 
isma,” to use a Weberian term, but also 
to Weber’s own assertion that it was so- 
cially conditioned, motivated and oriented. 


5. “Pariah people.”—This somewhat un- 
fortunate phrase was employed by Weber 
not in disparagement or contempt but in 
the sense of a “guest people.” It does not 
bear the meaning of “outcast,” ascribed 
to it in the Indian caste system. It is 
related to the sociology of the stranger, 
of minority groups and the patterns of 
segregation and status relationships. The 
socio-economic situation of a guest people 
is determined by and dependent upon the 
social order of the dominant people. Thus 
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Weber imputed medieval and, in part, 
modern anti-Semitism to the competitive 
hostility of the commercial entrepreneurs 
and class. Weber presented the view that 
all the essential traits of Jewry’s attitude 
toward the environment could be deduced 
from its pariah existence. The combination 
of the rational ethic and the ritualism 
which the Pharisees and Rabbis took over 
from the prophets and the priests became, 
for the sake of Jewish preservation, a 
“pariah” or separatist situation, as exem- 
plified in the ghetto, reinforced both from 
within and without. 

We should be grateful to the translators 
for rendering Ancient Judaism into Eng- 
lish. They might have exercised a little 
more care in their translation by avoiding 
the usage and repetition of trite expres- 
sions, such as “to be sure,”’ and typograph- 
ical errors and faulty transliterations from 
the Hebrew. At times, too, the style of the 
English version is so involved that com- 
prehension is attained only with great 
difficulty. 

Some misconceptions seem to inhere in 
Weber’s exposition itself. A few have al- 
ready been indicated. Weber appears to 
adhere too closely to the German mode 
of meticulous “higher criticism.” He puts 
too much into Israel’s emancipation from 
“the garden of magic.” He falls into a 
kind of self-contradiction when, though 
claiming to reject the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history, he reconstructs the social 
system of the Hebrews of antiquity on an 
economic base not dissimilar from the one 
which Marxists might use. 

Both Jewishly and sociologically, Max 
Weber’s Ancient Judaism is, nevertheless, 
an imposing achievement. It is a most 
valuable contribution not only to an un- 
derstanding of historical Judaism but also 
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Neiman-Marcus, Texas! By Frank X. 
Tolbert. Henry Holt and Company. 180 pp. 
$2.95. 


Neiman-Marcus, in case your education 
is sadly lacking, is “the world-famous 
specialty store” which has, we are told, 
made Dallas one of the fashion centers 
of the universe. “For to Dallas women— 
and to all style-conscious women from 
Paris to California and from Peru to 
Alaska—Neiman-Marcus is not just the 
name of a store which traffics in the 
choicest of clothes, jewels, and house fur- 
nishings. Rather, Neiman-Marcus is an 
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adjective—and a superlative one. An un- 
usually well-groomed woman, who rhymes 
tastefully with her clothes, is likely to be 
described as ‘very Neiman-Marcus-ish!’ ” 


Indeed, the author relates, the Neiman- 
Marcus label is so connotative of high 
social status that after a Dallas fireman 
fell off his hook-and-ladder wagon, landed 
in a Neiman-Marcus show window, and 
cut his forehead, his elated wife increased 
family prestige by pointing to her hus- 
band’s scar and exclaiming: “He got it 
at Neiman’s!” Of such trivia and none- 
sense is this, “The Story of the Proud 
Dallas Store,’ compounded. 


Founded in 1907 by A. L. Neiman, his 
wife, Carrie Marcus Neiman, and her 
brother, Herbert Marcus, Sr., the institu- 
tion is now governed by the “Marci”— 
the four sons of Herbert. That it evidently 
can deal so glibly in $225 cuff links, 
$20,000 pink diamonds, $6.50 handker- 
chiefs, $50,000 emeralds, and expensive 
furs and mink and vicuna coats is a 
geographical accident. 


Neiman, Carrie, and Marcus Sr. chose 
Dallas in which to launch their venture, 
not because they were aware of the big 
oil boom on the horizon, but because of 
kinship and friendship ties. The oil indus- 
try in west Texas gave them their initial 
millionaire customers and the oil boom in 
east Texas pulled them through the de- 
pression. “Some good customers” include 
an oil heiress who bought $40,000 worth 
of merchandise in two days, had a closet 
full of fur coats, a shoe cabinet filled with 
350 pairs of shoes, and purchased a new 
dress a day; a cotton broker who was a 
$100,000 a year customer; and a “West 
Texas grandee” who sends $11,000 a 
month on account. 


There are references to Marcus phil- 
anthropy, such as helping to develop 
Southern Methodist University, but no 
indication of the role the family plays in 
Jewish community life. 


The blurb states the author, Frank X. 
Tolbert, is a “fifth-generation Texan,” but 
ancestry cannot compensate for a lack of 
sociological understanding and critical 
value. How old Thorstein Veblen would 
have used Neiman-Marcus to justify his 
theories of “conspicuous consumption” 
and “pecuniary values!” Or how wise 
Lincoln Steffens would have shown up 
the lack of real meaning in this dream- 
world society by exposing its superficiality! 

But Tolbert is no Veblen or Steffens. 
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He is not even a good writer. He handles 
his material as though he does not know 
what part fits where. And his adulation 
can only be explained by the implication 
that, above all, he wants the book sold 
in Neiman-Marcus. 

For women whose major concern in 
life is to be “Neiman-Marcus-ish,” this 
piece of thin Sunday supplement journal- 
ism may be the book of the year, if not a 
lifetime. For serious sociologists, material 
in it may be cited as commentaries on 
some peculiar aspects of our social order. 
For others, who like their reading rich, 
whether it be humorous, tragic or analyt- 
ically realistic, Neiman-Marcus, Texas 
will produce no gush of satisfaction. 


RALPH FRIEDMAN 





Giant Business: Threat to Democracy, 
by T. K. Quinn. Exposition Press. 321 pp. 
$3.75. 


Giant Business is an unusual book by 
an unusual man. Mr. Quinn was reared in 
Chicago, worked his way through law 
school, was admitted to the bar and, like 
so many other lawyers, climbed to success 
by the corporation route. In his early 
forties he was already a top vice president 
of a billion dollar corporation, next in 
line for the presidency if he had chosen 
to remain at his post. 

Unlike most business men, Quinn con- 
cerned himself not only with his daily 
business problems but also with the prob- 
lems and dangers confronting his fellow 
Americans and the nation. He read a good 
deal, observed from his vantage point the 
pulls and pressures of the various eco- 
nomic groups and kept himself informed 
on the burning issues of the day. After 
concluding that the grave threat to our 
democratic institutions was the trend 
towards giant monopolies and their de- 
struction of our competitive system, he 
quit his company and in this and prior 
books, spread the alarm. His experiences 
in another corporation which he organized 
and its difficulties in competing with the 
“giant” are also related. He shows why 
the giants do not fail despite their inef- 
ficiency and wastefulness while more 
efficient smaller enterprises go under. In 
one chapter he includes an imaginative 
but masterly cross examination of the 
head of a giant corporation. It adds a 
dramatic touch and reinforces the general 
theme of the book. 

The author’s contentions are neither 
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new or novel. Social critics, liberal eco- 
nomists, and those known as “leftists” 
have often exposed these evils. But here 
the evidence comes from the horse’s 
mouth; from a top executive familiar with 
the operating end, a successful business 
man who has met payrolls. His solutions— 
federal corporation charters, prohibition 
of mergers, tighter enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, tax and loan advantages for 
small business—may not be the complete 
answer to the abuses which he exposes. 
But they would help to reduce the evil. 


Irvine H. FLAaMM 





The Uses of History: Profiles of Former 
Societies, by Herbert J. Muller. Oxford 
University Press. 382pp. and index. $5.50. 


Those who expect history to penetrate 
the secrets of the future in the manner of 
the Delphic oracle will be deeply disap- 
pointed in Professor Muller’s modest 
claims for the study of the past. Like 
most of us, the author has been deeply 
impressed by Toynbee’s monumental sur- 
vey of mankind, but his common sense 
forbids him to follow the English historian 


into some of the mystical paths that he has 


pursued. The past, according to Muller, 
should be looked at in the spirit of the 
classical tragic poets who stressed both 
reverence and irony. In an excellent series 
of historical essays he makes his own 
critical assessment of the great civiliza- 
tions of recorded history, beginning with 
Israel, Greece, Roman Christianity, Im- 
perial Rome, the medieval legacy, “Holy 
Russia: Byzantine and Marxist,” India, 
and China. 


His observations on Jewish history are 
particularly suggestive. He agrees with 
Toynbee that Christianity succeeded be- 
cause it took up the intolerant tradition 
of Yahveh, the tribal, jealous God who 
punished transgressors even to the third 
and fourth generation. While the Jews 
retained the exclusive nature of Yahveh, 
they dropped the missionizing bigotries of 
those who sought universal dominion. 
Despite the loss of the pivotal Temple 
institution, the Jews survived as the 
people of the Book, which gave them a 
hopeful doctrine of progress and a pro- 
phetic social gospel of human salvation 
here on earth. Even their record of the 
unique suffering endured by any people, 
did not prevent their history from becom- 
ing an epic of frightful grandeur and they 
survived all of their persecutors, whose 
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very names are forgotten. Today, thinks 
Muller, the Jews who have created a new 
Israel without waiting for a miraculous 
divine intervention, are also molding a 
much more secular state and building 
upon a worldlier philosophy than that of 
the prophets. “The nation has to maintain 
itself in a kind of world the prophets 
never dreamed of, and would hardly ap- 
prove of. Although it can still find in them 
a rich source of inspiration, it is not basing 
its national and international policy on 
their vision of history.” Muller scarcely 
conceals his fear of Israel’s historic “in- 
human conviction that they, and they 
alone, were God’s chosen people.” He sees 
the spirit of the ancient Zealots in the 
handful of terrorists in Israel. Muller 
seems unaware of the actual meaning 
(and evolution) of the chosen people con- 
cept in Jewish history. 


The section on Old and New Russia 
develops the analogy that Hans Kohn and 
other recent writers have attempted. Like 
the Commissars, Dostoevsky and the 
intelligentsia of the Czars dreamed of 
universal dominion (they would have 
used Panslavism) and showed contempt 
for Western bourgeois materialism and its 
philosophy of property and individual 
rights. Today the Iron Curtain continues 
the Czarist effort to isolate Russia spiritu- 
ally from the West while borrowing the 
necessary techniques of power from them 
and attempting to subjugate others. The 
Czarist world-view rested upon the belief 
that Russia was the heir of the Roman 
Empire through its Greek Orthodox and 
cultural ties with Constantinople, the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire; after all, 
the very definition of “Czar’”-Caesar—was 
self-explanatory of imperial purpose. 
Rome was the world until the day of 
Constantinople; then came Moscow with 
its claims to succession. Today, the Krem- 
lin is not interested in mere nationalistic 
imitations of communism—nothing is as 
hateful as the schismatic Tito—nor in a 
limited Russian control over world com- 
munism in a Trotzkyist manner, but in a 
Russian-led and dominated universal 
regime of communism. Marx’s fear of 
Russia was not merely of her current 
leaders, but of her dangerous absolutistic 
tradition. There is something uniquely 
totalitarian, says the author, about the 
Russian intelligentsia which took to such 
extreme movements as nihilism, anarch- 
ism, and fanatical kinds of mysticism: 
Man must be freed even if society perished. 
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Muller’s judgments are often contro- 
versial, but far less so than Toynbee’s 
appear to most people. His conclusions 
are few, as he admits, for he has little 
more to recommend than a kind of loose 
world federation with democratic safe- 
guards of local rights. He has little use 
for the pessimists like Barth and Niebuhr 
who raise irrelevant issues of a mystical 
nature. All that we can know from a study 
of civilizations, aside from the enjoyment 
of observing the cosmic spectacle, is that 
“ripeness” is the rule. “We will vanish 
into the same darkness, and live on in the 
same tradition.” Only social inheritances 
have a kind of immortality. 


Harvey WIsH 





2000 Years, by Emil J. Long. Exposition 
Press. 324 pp. $4.00. 


Although the term itself dates in the 
nineteenth century, Anti-Semitism in 
actual fact has a long dolorous history of 
some 2000 years behind it. The story of 
that agony is here presented by Mr. Long, 
a San Francisco business man who, the 
publishers assert, is a historical scholar. 


His narrative, which reaches back to 
Abraham and comes down to contemporary 
times, is not intended as a mere objective 
sequence of episodes to be absorbed pas- 
sively. Its purpose is more dynamic; it 
proposes to use the accumulated data of 
history for a re-evaluation of the motives 
behind Anti-Semitism and for a possible 
adumbration of a solution. The attempt is 
neither new nor without merit. 


Ranging over the entire historical 
ground, cluttered with disabilities, migra- 
tions, and persecutions experienced by 
the Jews, Mr. Long touches on the ghetto 
pattern, the periodical pogroms, the quota 
techniques, down to the advent of the 
Nazis. It is all there, more or less factually 
presented. There are, however, occasional 
errors of interpretation and of fact—as 
when the author asserts that Anti-Semi- 
tism was born with the dispersion; but in 
bulk the final picture is sufficiently true. 


The solution, the ultimate attainment 
of global peace and harmony among the 
disparate nations, will be realized, accord- 
ing to the author, only by assimilation. 
But if Mr. Long had more acquaintance 
with historical research he should have 
known that assimilation is an old, tested, 
and demonstrably futile solution. No Jews 
were so assimilated as the Hellenistic Jews 
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of Alexandria: yet that did not prevent 
persecution and pogroms. No Jews in all 
Europe were so assimilated as the Jews 
of Germany: yet their annihilation was 
virtually complete. No Oriental Jews were 
so assimilated as the Chinese Jews: yet 
their very assimilation meant their 
dissolution. . 

The publishers strangely say that the 
book is a “thoroughly documented his- 
torical framework.” But on matters of 
historical research the book shows none 
of the usual evidences of such research. 
There is no bibliography, no index, no 
indication of sources, whether primary 
or remote. Harry E. WEeDECK 





Eisenhower and the Jews, by Judah 
Nadich. Twayne Publishers. 264 pp. $4.00. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower is one of the few, 
if not the only, American President whose 
reputation was earned abroad and not on 
native shores. His accomplishments as the 
administrating general who led the Allies 
to victory in World War II made him 
famous and eased his path to the White 
House. When he assumed the Presidency, 
political pundits and historians had to 
search into his past history—in Europe 
primarily—to determine the kind of man 
he was. Of course, his presidential admin- 
istration offered its own evidence, but 
prior to that, his record was searched by 
many, with desperation by some. 


Rabbi Judah Nadich of Kehillah Israel, 
Brookline, Mass., and formerly of Chicago, 
knew more about General Eisenhower 
than most people and published some of 
his knowledge during the presidential 
campaign. He has now written a book, 
Eisenhower and the Jews, which deals 
primarily with Eisenhower’s record in 
handling the dynamite-laden DP problem 
in 1945, when Earl G. Harrison, former 
dean of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Law School, was sent on a mission by 
President Truman to determine the plight 
of the refugees and Harrison reported 
that the Jewish DP’s in particular were 
being mishandled. 


At first, Rabbi Nadich reveals, Eisen- 
hower was unwilling to recognize that the 
Jewish problem was separate from and 
more complicated than the problem of all 
other refugees. Rabbi Stephen Wise had 
asked Eisenhower to name a Jewish 
trouble-shooter for the DP’s and the gen- 
eral had refused. Under pressure, he 
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changed his mind—and named Rabbi 
Nadich, who was then a chaplain in Europe. 

Once he had decided that a Jewish ad- 
visor was needed, Eisenhower acted de- 
cisively, according to Rabbi Nadich. He 
formulated policies which were helpful to 
the Jews, forced reluctant generals like 
Patton to toe the mark and treat the Jews 
like human beings, and otherwise com- 
ported himself like a warm-hearted, intel- 
ligent human being. Rabbi Nadich believes 
that Eisenhower was a great liberator 
and deserves an honored niche in Jewish 
history. 

It is obvious that Rabbi Nadich kept a 
meticulous and accurate diary, for in his 
book there are documents hitherto unre- 
vealed. dated and authoritatively quoted. 
Rabbi Nadich’s on-the-scene reports of 
life in the DP camps will prove to be 
meaty material for historians of the future. 
Now and again, he permits himself—as 
a rabbi had the right—to gloat that Juda- 
ism conquered Nazism, but in the main, 
Rabbi Nadich is aware that he is writing 
history. Eisenhower and the Jews is good 
history, well told. Because it is concerned 
with the man who later became President 
of the United States, it is important history 


as well. Harotp U. RrsaLow 





Man and the State, by Jacques Maritain. 


The University of Chicago Press. 219 pp. 
$3.50. 


The Catholic Church, if Mr. Maritain is 
to be taken as its spokesman, is the source 
and inspiration of the democratic doctrine. 
It denounces totalitarianism—Godless to- 
talitarianism that is—for no mention is 
made of Franco and his regime. Rather 
belated is this revelation and undoubtedly 
expedient in the threat of world Commu- 
nism, for the hope of Christian survival 
lies with the free nations. Christian sur- 
vival means to Mr. Maritain Catholic sur- 
vival, for, as the author remarks of the 
Church, “it holds in trust the true faith— 
in contradistinction to religious creeds 
whose message is more or less faltering.” 
And again, “The Pope in the Church, 
being the Vicar of Christ is the image of 
Christ.” One concluding and brief quota- 
tion: “the axiom—always taught by the 
Catholic Church, but disregarded as a 
rule by the princes and kings of old is— 
that faith cannot be imposed by constraint.” 


Thus a Catholic philosopher can absolve 
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the Church of the persecutions and tyr- 
annies practised in its name. These were 
the work of fallible human beings, it 
seems, whether laymen or the very officers 
of the Church, even, apparently, the Pope 
himself, who is the “Image of Christ.” 
This is a kind of philosophic double talk 
which is difficult to tolerate, much less 
respect, nor can the reader believe in the 
arguments of a philosopher so addicted, 
however plausible they may appear. That 
spiritual compulsions are higher than 
worldly compulsions as instanced in the 
dilemma of Antigone, which is cited by 
Mr. Maritain himself, we may agree as 
true. . . But we do not all share the 
specific religious compulsions approved 
by the Church. 


To Mr. Maritain the Church is the 
perfect custodian of the truth, which is the 
Gospel as interpreted by Catholic theo- 
logians. Protestant theology is but an im- 
perfect approximation to the truth and as 
for all the other world religions, whose 
adherents vastly outnumber the Chris- 
tians, they are not even mentioned, despite 
the fact that Christian morality and the 
teachings of Christ are largely derivative 
from Eastern sources. 


Mr. Maritain no doubt regards himself 
as a liberal thinking man but his chief 
reliance in religious argument is upon the 
philosophic system of Thomas Aquinas 
who flourished in the Middle Ages. The 
modern world, for all its iniquities, has 
made intellectual progress in recent cen- 
turies. The concept of God held by many 
modern men is very different from that 
‘held by Mr. Maritain although just what 
his concept may be is no-where explicit. 
Nor is it clear just what are his views 
upon education—religious vs. secular ed- 
ucation—and its inculcation by whatever 
authority, Church or State. Nothing is 
clear but this: that in this modern world 
of conflict, religion, the old religion at 
least, is losing its grip and that the Catho- 
lic Church is turning to all nations pro- 
fessedly Christian for aid in the struggle 
for survival. But were it restored to a 
place of dominance by a triumphant Chris- 
tian conquest of authoritarianism, its 
actions would then, as always, be expedi- 
ent primarily and its moral inadequacies 
blamed upon the defects of its officers, 
the Church itself remaining sacrosanct 
and infallible. 

Cart GRABO 
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The Outsider, by Richard Wright. 
Harper & Brothers. 405pp. $3.95. 


Richard Wright in The Outsider is 
under the handicap of having undertaken 
a novel about an intellectual type, a mere 
possibility who is not a real person. His 
hero, Cross Damon, is an amoral savage 
who acts according to the logic of the 
society in which we live; that is, he is 
entirely without scruples, without kind- 
ness, without sympathy. He is completely 
separate from mankind—as separate as a 
manufactured identity can make him. He 
takes advantage of his presumed death 
in a Chicago subway accident to take a 
new name, and to desert his wife, his 
children, and his pregnant mistress. He 
goes off to New York to get involved in 
a highly symbolic situation involving a Fas- 
cistic landlord and a Communist tenant; 
both of whom he kills. This personal and 
political situation is generally without 
substance, except for a few convincing 
flashes of Communist Party procedure, 
but even here the coloration of malice and 
eccentricity is so strong that one cannot 
discover anything that might draw Damon 
or anyone else into the Party’s orbit. 


Wright fully grants the logic of Damon’s 
anti-social stand, but he comfortingly 
points the way to certain irrational biases 
that the worst of societies cannot destroy. 
These biases are revealed to Damon in 
his love for the harried wife of one of 
his Communist victims and in the feeling 
embodied in his last words: “I wish I had 
some way to give the meaning of my life 


to others. . . To make a bridge from man 
to man. . . Starting from scratch every 
time is . . . no good. Tell them not to 


come down this road.” This deathbed 
repentance comes a little lamely after 
such an enthusiastic, such an obviously 
enjoyable life of crime. 


There can be no question that Wright 
has retained all of his old skill as a 
creator of exciting narrative. However 
eccentric the novelist’s meaning may be, 
one follows his evil automaton from one 
murder to another with the same guilty 
fascination that is inspired by a well- 
edited tabloid newspaper. But the novel 
as a whole seldom adds up to much more 
than the simplest significance of any 
crime, anarchy is anarchic, and to be 
anti-social is to be anti-social. 


Henry PopkKIn 
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Southern Renascence, edited by Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 450 pp. $5.00. 


One essay in this collection dwarfs all 
others. It is the presidential address given 
by the historian C. Vann Woodward before 
the Southern Historical Association in 
1952. 

Dr. Woodward, in discussing “The Irony 
of Southern History,” draws a parallel 
between the ante bellum North-South 
cleavage and the East-West Cold War of 
today. He takes no sides in either of the 
conflicts, past or present, but dwells tell- 
ingly on the futility of “preventive wars” 
or “crusades of liberation.” 


By implication, at least to this reviewer, 
he equates the New Deal era with the 
vigorous anti-slavery movement fostered 
in the South by the Jeffersonian tradition. 
The Virginia legislature, in its 1831-32 
session, failed by only one vote to abolish 
slavery. But, by 1837, for various complex 
reasons: 

Of the thousands of voices that had been raised 

in outspoken protest a short while before there 
were to be heard only a few whispers. Opponents 
changed their opinions or held their tongues. 
Loyalty to the South came to be defined in 
terms of conformity of thought regarding one of 
its institutions. Past records and associates were 
scrutinized closely, and the recency with which 
one had denounced northern abolitionism became 
a matter of public concern. The South concen- 
trated its energies upon the repression of heresy 
and raised intellectual barricades against the 
ideas of a critical and unfriendly world. The 
institution that had so recently been blamed for 
a multitude of the region’s ills was now pictured 
as the secret of its superiority and the reason 
for its fancied perfection. 
Out of this deluded eibabaewenen the 
South sought to impose its slave economy 
on regions unsuited to it and thus brought 
on the Civil War. Woodward urges those 
familiar with the South’s subsequent 
bitter history to devote themselves to 
combating the present-day tendency to 
hysteria. 

It should not be assumed that the other 
authors represented in this book address 
themselves to such problems. In the main, 
they are belle lettrists who give very 
sympathetic appreciation of contemporary 
Southern writers and critics. They work 
under the assumption that there is a talent 
which can be called “Southern,” as such, 
and seek to set forth those regional ele- 
ments which create this talent. The mass 
of backward-looking—not to say reaction- 
ary—social commentary that results is 
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irritating and insulting, even to one whose 
regard for the literary personages dis- 
cussed is very high and who is a native 
of the region. 


“Because in the Old South the honor and 
pride were there, not as individual virtues in 
isolated men, but as part of the public conscious- 
ness, the moral basis on which the culture was 
constructed. This is the reason that the War 
has been used so often by so many Southern 
writers,” says Walter Sullivan of Vanderbilt. 


Richard M. Weaver of the University 
of Chicago observes: 


Northerners of the present generation appear 
to believe, as Warren once put it, that the blood 
which was shed at Gettysburg and Chickamauga 
was not real blood at all; it was only tomato 
ketchup used to make the scene realistic. That 
attitude leads to a systematic if unconscious 
discounting of the facts which make the South 
what it is today, physically and spiritually. 


Most horrendously, Andrew Lytle of 
the University of Florida declaims: 


The world Calhoun lived in was relatively 
stable. There was little of the confusion we know 
to point to . . . Before the clarity of his mind 
how glib now seems Webster’s rhetoric, and one 
wonders how disingenuous it was. Webster is 
dead, along with Calhoun, but the rhetoric is 
not ... It was first heard in the Garden. It is 


whispered by the mouths of present-day liberal- 


ism . It is the tongue that was heard in the 
corridors when Hiss was on trial. 


Maybe we should start saving our Con- 
federate money? AutFrrep Maunp 





Level Sunlight, by Maurice Samuel. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 303 pp. $4.00. 


A circuit-rider who admits to an annual 
pilgrimage of some thirty to forty thou- 
sand miles a year is Maurice Samuel. In 
every corner of the land his audiences 
have sat spellbound while torrents of 
impassioned eloquence have cascaded 
from his lips. His translations have en- 
riched us, bringing us all the charm, wit, 
wisdom, flavor of an age that is forever 
gone. 

Now this man who is our , eentlien, 
whose spoken and written words are 
known to the rank and file of American 
Jews, has chosen to abdicate. In a mood 
of nostalgia, sadness and summing-up he 
bids all good-bye. In an atmosphere of 
final parting we are almost ready to be 
kind to our departing friend and bid him 
a gentle last farewell. Almost—but not 
quite. I, for one, refuse to think of Maurice 
Samuel as about to make his final exit. 
We need him and we will treat him as 
a contemporary for whom we wish and 
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hope many long years. We will differ with 
him—because in all honesty we must. 


His mood is wrong and so are many of 
the ideas he expresses in Level Sunlight. 
Here specifically and briefly are some of 
the issues at variance. 


First, Samuel identifies with Weizmann 
as his contemporary when there is nearly 
a generation in time between the two men. 
Second, he idolizes and bows before this 
man, great and significant though his role 
may be in Jewish history. Idolatry is not 
a Jewish virtue. We have all looked upon 
Weizmann, heard him speak, read his 
speeches and autobiography. We in our 
time have differed from Weizmann, ac- 
cepted him and paid him reverent tribute, 
followed him, rejected him. Weizmann is 
not sacrosanct. Maurice Samuel is in error 
when he salutes him as another Moses. 
He is also in deep error when he rejects 
with Chaim Weizmann three great heroes 
of our times and our age, men whose role 
in the building and creation of Israel, 
history will judge more fairly than 
Samuel. These men are Herzl, Brandeis 
and Jabotinsky. There are many people 
who consider these three with more lov- 
ing devotion, with deeper reverence than 
the cold, aloof, dignified chemical wizard 
who was for the people but not of them. 
Last and perhaps most unforgivable in a 
writer whom we have all come to respect 
for his authenticity and fairness, his de- 
votion and self sacrifice is his use of the 
word “terrorist” a Bevanite term and 
White Paper mentality concept, as applied 
to the fighters of the Irgun. How can a 
scribe who has not known at first hand 
the degradation of British imperial men- 
tality in action, who has not winced at the 
Colonialism and flinched at the humili- 
ation and physical assault—how can such 
a man accustomed to the staccato of his 
typewriter and far from the cannonading 
of the battle-line—how can such a man 
descend to name-calling that might have 
issued from the Colonial Office? In Amer- 
ican history there were Tories who re- 
ferred to the Revolutionary Patriots as 
smugglers and did not consider these men 
quite respectable. But we have come to 
believe that Maurice Samuel is an honest 
and unbiased reporter. Need he have per- 
mitted his psychological identification 
with Weizmann to have led him so far 
astray? On our recent visit to Israel we 
met and talked with soldiers of the Liber- 
ation in the Hagannah and the Irgun, 
from the Chief of the Israeli Army to 
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many a private. Nowhere did we find such 
facile condemnation. ‘“‘Weizmann’s hatred 
of the terror was of a piece with his life- 
long interpretation of Zionism,” writes 
Samuel and implies that the last word 
has been said. But then Weizmann was 
a very old man who had been voted out 
of office in 1946. “Weizmann had for more 
than a generation represented Jewish 
trust in the ultimate good will of England; 
and his dismissal therefore signalized the 
collapse of that trust.” There are many 
Israeli today who feel that the creation 
of the State of Israel was due to the 
greater realism of those who fought on 
the ramparts and trusted in God—and not 
“in the ultimate good will of England.” 
Such controversial issues aside, Level 
Sunlight is a book of challenge and vital- 
ity, of honesty and penetration. Here re- 
flected as in a mirror are the people and 
events that have made history. The cir- 
cuit-rider has known them all. They have 
formed him and he has etched them on 
his mind. He has recorded on his heart 
the dirge of the six million martyrs. He 
has taken us, his readers, to the lonely 
outposts of his spirit. He has made us 


_ welcome in his study and allowed us the 


precious intimacy with a mind and a soul 
that is sensitive, vibrant, compassionate. 
The future historian from his Olympian 
heights will accord a place of honor to 
this mortal who can be wrong or right 
but without whose presence our times 
would have been impoverished, our sun- 
light dimmed. Better to differ with Samuel 
than to agree with many a lesser man. 


Anita LisMAN LEBESON 





Sermons of a Maggid, by Morris Abbell. 
Translated from the Hebrew, by Morris 
Teller. Bloch Publishing Co. viii and 
137 pp. $2.50. 


This book consists of six sermons, the 
first for the Sabbath announcing the new 
moon, two for the Day of Atonement, two 
entitled “The Watchful Eye” and the last 
one “The Love of God and What It Im- 
plies,” which is unfinished and concludes 
the volume. Throughout the book there 
is a single refrain, the consciousness of 
God’s presence. Those sermons were orig- 
inally part of a large collection, much of 
which was, unfortunately, lost. The text 
reproduced in the original Hebrew script 
constitutes, however, a sufficient whole 
to enable the reader to appreciate the 
erudition of Rabbi Abbell. He was a Tal- 
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mudic scholar, to whom may be applied 
his own homily on the prayers for “a life 
filled with the reverence of God and the 
fear of sin.” Every page of the book mani- 
fests by quotations and interpretations of 
biblical import a profound Talmudic 
scholar. Thus, in commenting upon the 
prayer for “a life in which the desires of 
our heart shall be fulfilled for good,” the 
author states: “We ask for this because 
one does not realy know what is good for 
him in life. Sometimes we find that 
strength, wisdom, wealth may turn out to 
be a source of trouble” but, “God who 
penetrates the depth of our hearts knows 
what really is for our good.” 

Rabbi Abbell speaks of two kinds of 
love of God “an actual and a potential, 
that is, a love that is really proved by 
deed and a love that is fundamentally 
inherent though not expressed by deed.” 
One often wonders, whether “The old- 
time religion,” as well as, “the old-time 
preaching” did not have something of 
intrinsic value and spirit which we miss. 

The old-time Maggid—preacher—did 
take his time, and was more profuse and 
elaborate. True, he occasionally deviated 
from the central theme, but he always 
came back to it, and delighted his audience 
with his conclusions. 

While the form of the modern sermon 
may differ from that of the old “derashah” 
—the central theme of many of the old 
“droshoth,” such as those in the Sermon 
of a Maggid, are not much different and 
can still be preached. The sermonic ex- 
position of the prayer announcing the 
“new moon,” which constitutes the first 
sermon, can be skillfully preached even 
in a modern Conservative synagogue. 

Maxwell Abbell, the son of the author 
is to be commended for bringing to light, 
by publication, his father’s legacy. Rabbi 
Teller is to be complimented for the skill- 
ful English rendition of the text, which 
makes it accessible to the American reader. 


Morris A. GuUTSTEIN 





Israel Between East and West: A Study 
in Human Relations, by Raphael Patai. 
The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. 5713-1953. xiv + 348 pp. $4.50. 

Raphael Patai’s book is an unusual, 
fascinating, and timely publication. It is 
unusual to see a book about Israel written 
around a problem rather than in the way 
of a propagandistic exhortation or an ex- 
alted hymnal. It is fascinating because it 
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brings into view a Jewish world which is 
older and much nearer, culturally and 
geographically, to Jewish antiquity than 
the Jewish world of Eastern and Central 
Europe whence our parents and grand- 
parents have come. It is timely because 
it confronts us with one of the foremost 
tasks of our generation, namely the cre- 
ation of a new unity out of the historical 
divisions of the Jewish people. 


The author opens his observations by 
tracing the origins and the fate of the 
three major groups of Jewries, namely 
the Sefardim, the Ashkenazim, and the 
Orientals. He follows the Sefardic and 
Ashkenazic migrations around the Medi- 
terranean basin, from Italy into France 
and Germany, from there and from the 
Byzantine area into Eastern Europe and 
from all these regions toward Overseas 
destinations. By way of contrast, the Ori- 
ental Jewries, among which the Iraqui, 
Iranian, Bokharan, Syrian, Yemenite, 
Tripolitanian, and Moroccan communities 
are the most numerous, remained divided 
into stationary locality groups and clans. 
All these groups were drawn together in 
Palestine, first under Ottoman rule and 
later under the British mandate. The old 
Yishuw was dominated by the Sefardim, 
but the Ashkenazic groups began to eman- 
cipate themselves slowly during the 19th 
century. The new settlement, which 
emerged in the decades before World 
War I and achieved consolidation in the 
period between the two World Wars, was 
entirely a creation of Ashkenazic Jews 
from Russia, Roumania, Poland, and Ger- 
many, even though Yemenite, Bokharan 
and Sefardic immigration likewise was 
present at an early stage. As a result, the 
style of life and mode of thought of the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine became 
increasingly Western in character, that 
is rational, scientific, technological, laiz- 
istic, activistic, and nationalistic, in con- 
trast to Oriental values which are esthetic, 
contemplative, fatalistic, and religious. 

It is in these terms that the author 
describes the setting of culture conflict 
in Israel. However, his contention is hotly 
contested by the dominant assimilationist 
trend in Israeli thinking. Spokesmen for 
this trend are quoted in the latter part of 
the book. The idea which is opposed to 
the one advanced by Patai is that there 
are no specifically Oriental Jewish values, 
that there is only one Israeli civilization, 
which is the creation of European Jews, 
and that “we, the pioneers” have the duty 
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to educate “our unfortunate Oriental 
brethren” for a larger participation in it. 
It should be added that this sort of eth- 
nocentrism represents an enlightened po- 
sition to take in Israel. The majority 
opinion holds that most Orientals are 
characterized by an “inability to absorb 
anything intellectual,” that they are “com- 
pletely ruled by primitive and wild pas- 
sions” and that “even with regard to their 
children there is no hope.” Needless to 
say such generalizations have a familiar 
racist ring. The sooner we say to our 
Israeli friends that Americans of a liberal 
persuasion know that “nigun” and dislike 
it, the better it will be all around. 


This reviewer agrees with the author 
that, if the problems of acculturation are 
to be solved on the basis of equality, one 
must acknowledge the right of each and 
every group in the nation to contribute 
what is best in their cultural heritage. 
Otherwise, “deculturative” processes will 
deprive the Oriental Jewish masses of 
their self-respect. They will be stripped 
of traditional and moral safeguards. What 
they will receive in return will be only a 
superficial smattering of Western civiliza- 
tion, with continued discrimination as an 
accompaniment and severe social-psycho- 
logical disturbances as the inevitable out- 
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come. Already, as Patai’s instructive chap- 
ter on “Demographic Highlights” shows, 
juvenile delinquency and general crimi- 
nality are on the increase and there are 
other signs indicating the breakdown of 
the extended Oriental family. These pro- 
cesses ought to be slowed down and their 
corrosive effects minimized. 


Numerically, the problem is posed quite 
differently. While from the end of World 
War I to the end of World War II 86% 
of the Jewish immigrants into Palestine 
were Ashkenazim and only 14% Sefardim 
and Orientals, the percentages of the latter 
two groups rose to 32.8%, 57.7%, 50.6% 
and 72.3%, respectively, in the first four 
years after the creation of the State. The 
percentage of Sefardic and Oriental groups 
in the total population reached 40% by 
the end of 1951 and has risen to more than 
50% among the younger age groups. Since 
hygienic improvements have a tendency 
rapidly to reduce infant mortality, which 
has retarded the growth of the Oriental 
Jewish communities in their old habitat, 
it appears most probable that in the very 
near future two out of every three Israelis 
will be Orientals. Especially, they will 
form the majority of the rural population. 
With these data in mind, the author con- 
tends that the major problem of Israel 
today is the race between the numerical 
increase of the country’s Oriental popula- 
tion and the rate of their acculturation. 
In other words, the question is whether 
the Oriental Jewish masses will be inte- 
grated into the general framework of 
Western civilization without suffering 
fatal damage to their cultural heritage 
and before their numerical preponder- 
ance will be so formidable as to render 
the task impossible. 

The problem is undoubtedly serious, 
but the reviewer is not so sure whether 
it is the main problem. It seems inevitable 
that the Oriental Jews will be the majority 
of the population of Israel, filling the gap 
that has been created by the departure of 
the Arabs, and that in one or the other 
fashion they will be subject to a process 
of Westernization. The question is whether 
the present ethnically defined class struc- 
ture within which Orientals are relegated 
to the role of “hewers of wood” and 
“drawers of water” will remain rigid or 
whether their talented tenth will be given 
a chance to rise to the top in Israeli so- 
ciety. Only in the latter event will Israel 
deserve the name of a nation. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
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Big Bill of Chicago, by Lloyd Wendt 
and Herman Kogan. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 384 pp. $4.00. 


This book is readable, amusing, informa- 
tive, filled with incisive odds and ends 
about one of the most bizarre characters 
in the garish history of the most flamboy- 
ant of American cities. But it is far from 
being a definitive study. It leaves many 
questions, some obvious ones, unanswered 
and even unasked. It is all surface and 
no depth. One will be none the wiser 
having read it. 


Is a definitive book really needed? 
Should busy journalists like Messrs. 
Wendt and Kogan, with many books to 
write, have bothered to come up with a 
dissertation in the field of political sci- 
ence? There will be some who will say 
that Big Bill was hardly worthy of the 
efforts which went into the present work. 
Flabby of body, brain, and soul, he was 
simply another blemish on the tattered 
escutcheon of the city, better forgotten 
than sung about, they will say. This book 
gives comfort to such a viewpoint, in some 
respects, because, good as it is in its finer 
moments, it does not really yive us more 
than the anatomy of Big Bill, and none of 
the pathology. 


Thompson was mayor of the second 
largest city in America during twelve of 
its most important years, including a 
World War, a race war, and depressions 
minor and major. There was no reason 
why he should ever have been elected 
mayor in the first place and many reasons 
why he should never have been reelected. 
He debased the already base metal of 
American political life. Whatever he 
touched, he dirtied. He played ragtag with 
patriotism and progress. He built big pub- 
lic works in order the better to plunder 
the public. He so broke down the school 
system of Chicago as to prepare the way 
for even worse debacles. He monkeyed 
with the buzz-saw of prejudice, even while 
pretending to love the Negroes, the Ger- 
mans, the Irish, and everyone except the 
British. He won his first mayoral nomina- 
tion by his anti-Catholic attack on the 
wife of his primary foe; he waged other 
campaigns by maligning Jews and the 
foreign-born—this despite his many Jew- 
ish and immigrant associates. 


If we are to create a more informed 
citizenry, then careers like Thompson’s, 
must be studied deeply, not superficially, 
with microscope, scalpel, X-ray, all the 
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tools of modern science. Perhaps this in- 
vidious volume will inspire such a study. 
It will consider more adequately than can 
star reporters of the Tribune and Sun- 
Times the real role of the press in the 
careers of demagogues. It will deal hon- 
estly with the sub-rosa warfare between 
the Catholic Church and Protestant 
people in Northern cities. The deficiencies 
of men of means, the defects of school 
and society, these and a hundred other 
roots and branches will be explored. There 
is no reason why this should be dull work, 
and there is the ever-present possibility 
of there being a substantial reading pub- 
lic for the effort. Until then, the present 


book will do. ELMER GERTZ 





The Return of Lanny Budd, by Upton 
Sinclair. Viking Press. 555 pp. $4.00. 


The Return of Lanny Budd is by no 
means the most cheerful of Upton Sin- 
clair’s prolific series of historical novels. 
This one has in it a touch of bitterness, 
as though Sinclair felt an obligation to 
record, with heavy heart, the utter failure 
of a generation’s dream of peace and uni- 
versal good will. 

Sinclair, as an ultra-liberal during what 
has been called the Red Decade, flagellates 
the Soviets mercilessly in this thinly dis- 
guised editorial of indignation. In this 
sense The Return of Lanny Budd is Upton 
Sinclair’s own personal addendum to The 
God That Failed, that famous document 
of disillusion. 

In the Return Lanny Budd has his usual 
multiplicity of jobs. He is director of a 
peace foundation in New Jersey, secret 
agent for the Treasury in quest of Nazi 
counterfeiters, art dealer in the Duveen 
manner, presidential agent, commentator 
for the Free Berlin radio station, trapper 
of Red spies, matchmaker, raconteur, and 
patriot. 

While the intrigue is manifold, it is 
easier to follow than it would be in say, 
an Eric Ambler book, because the action 
is based on the history of our immediate 
past and is therefore tragically familiar. 
We are witness to the apotheosis of the 
liberal into the full-fledged Communist 
hater as the Stalinist conspiracy unfolds 
from 1945 to 1951. Lanny Budd begins 
as a Roosevelt liberal at the end of the 
war, with a strong appreciation of the role 
of the Russians in the war against Hitler, 
and winds up a tenacious fighter against 
the Reds, employing every trick in his 
bag to bring disaster to pro-Soviet plot- 
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ters. Lanny decides quite early in the 
book that the cold war is really a struggle 
for survival for the United States, and is 
therefore willing to use all means, includ- 
ing the setting of a trap for his own sister, 
who as a member of a Communist cell, 
is stealing American military secrets. As 
a broadcaster and pro-American propa- 
gandist Lanny accepts as gospel truth all 
of the recent accusations made against 
the Soviets, including their responsibility 
for the Katyn massacre. He is equally 
concerned with the growth of neo-Nazism, 
and helps to capture a ring of former 
Hitler followers who have built a cottage 
foundation out of solid gold bricks made 
from the dental fillings of Jewish victims. 

As fantastic as some of these adventures 
may sound, Sinclair gives them the ring 
of truth in two ways, first by his ingen- 
uous style, and, second, by taking for his 
story some actual episodes from recent 
European non-fiction such as Boris Shub’s 
The Choice, Tokaev’s Stalin Means War 
and Einsiedel’s Tagebuch der Versuchung. 

The most graphic adventure in the book 
is Lanny’s capture by the Communists in 
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East Berlin, his merciless interrogation 
and eventual escape. The most valuable 
historical reference describes the convul- 
sion of West Germany from the end of 
World War II to the present. 

Those who were brought up on Upton 
Sinclair’s indignation against steel barons, 
newspaper bourbons, and meat packing 
monopolists will recognize in this book 
his familiar and righteous indignation, 
this time directed against the mid-century 
totalitarian dangers. 

I am surprised at not finding The Re- 
turn of Lanny Budd on any best seller 
list. Although Sinclair is no stylist, he 
writes with fire in his belly and has in 
The Return of Lanny Budd written a 
book that literally gallops with contem- 
porary events. Leo A. LERNER 





The Head and Heart of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, by John Dos Passos. Doubleday and 
Co., 440 pp. $5.00. 


Many biographies—more than twenty- 
five major ones—of Thomas Jefferson 
have been published and endless publica- 
tions on phases of his life have appeared 
over a period of a century and a half. 
Many more books will be published for 
the simple reason that as yet only a part 
of the life of that most versatile of all men 
has been depicted. The surge of interest 
in Jefferson since 1900 indicates that he 
is destined to replace Lincoln as the most 
written about man in American history. 

The main biographies of Jefferson have 
detailed and explained the controversies 
which centered around him after he began 
the formation of the Republican-Demo- 
cratic Party in 1791. Altogether too much 
space was devoted to petty matters which 
the passage of time has obliterated. 

The book under present review is differ- 
ent. It does not detail all of the specific 
events, sometimes it jumps over wide 
gaps. It picks the plateaus of his career, 
the ones in which the greatest human 
interests are found. Principally it ap- 
proaches Jefferson’s career through the 
men and associations around him. It shows 
the sources of inspiration and information 
whereby he developed and consolidated 
his powers in widely separated fields. 

We here see Jefferson in the midst of 
that great galaxy of associates from whom 
he absorbed materials for his politics, 
philosophy, social welfare and practical 
concerns. Biographical briefs of Jeffer- 
son’s father, Peter Jefferson, of John 
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Adams, John Ledyard, the legendary ex- 
plorer whom Jefferson advised to cross 
Asia and return by crossing the United 
States, Governor Fauquier, the liberal 
governor of Virginia, William Small, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at William and 
Mary, George Wythe, his most noted 
mentor, the European Architect Cleris- 
seau, George Mason, the wisest American 
patriot, James Madison, closest life time 
associate, James Monroe, his devoted dis- 
ciple, George Rogers Clark, Lafayette and 
the remarkable circle of French friends. 

Readers will like this book because of 
its literary quality, the human interest in 
Jefferson and his associates, and the broad 
canvas on which it is produced. It will 
interest students of Jefferson because of 
the new approach. The casual reader will 
find it of absorbing interest aside from the 
history which it outlines. 

As an avid reader of all that concerns 
Jefferson, the present reviewer recom- 
mends this book to the growing circle of 
Jeffersonians. One caution, however, 
should be noted. Like all books that at- 
tempt in one volume to cover so wide a 
field, the accuracy of some details and 
conclusions may be questioned. Some- 
times, events somewhat separated, are 
brought together as if contemporaneous. 

The book brings Jefferson down to the 
time of his departure from Washington’s 
Cabinet at the end of 1793. The greatest 
battles were yet ahead and a second vol- 
ume would seem to be in order. 


Joun A. Lapp 





Racial and Cultural Minorities: An 
Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination. 
By George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger. Harper and Brothers. 717 pp. $6.00. 

What, really, is the origin of prejudice 
and discrimination against the Jew? Does 
he possess unique personality traits which 
stimulate hostility in other people? More 
than 2000 years of conflict gives him a 
classical status in the realm of inter-group 
problems. Does this require a special ex- 
planation not needed to interpret other 
group conflicts? 

Is the ambitious Northern Negro with 
his educational advancement and relative 
economic independence any “better off” 
than his Southern counterpart? The 
Southern Negro’s major responsibilities 
are handled for him by the plantation 
boss, thus removing him from the punish- 
ments of a highly competitive society. 
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What about the re-location of Japanese 
in the U. S. during World War II? Did 
the U. S. Government undertake an act 
of mass prejudice in their case? Even if 
prejudice towards certain minorities does 
exist in the United States, can it be con- 
demned any more justifiably than the 
caste system of India—or the pogroms 
which exterminated millions of Jews in 
Europe? What about the Mexican immi- 
grant to the U. S. for example? Doesn’t 
he make many of his own problems by 
lack of job-preparation, ignorance of U. S. 
laws and customs, and willingness to ac- 
cept lower-than-average wages? Can—or 
should—organized labor try to help such 
peoples? 

Finally, why does prejudice exist in the 
modern world at all? Has it always ac- 
companied contacts between peoples of 
different racial and cultural backgrounds? 

Some of the above questions are valid; 
they permit tested and demonstrable 
answers. Others are stereotyped like the 
prejudice they symbolize. For those who 
have difficulty in distinguishing the two, 
this book provides definitions and analyses 
of specific and general factors affecting 
prejudice; furthermore, it presents the 
results of considerable research in the 
whole field involving race and cultural 
prejudices. The main function of the book 
is to integrate the basic problems of mi- 
nority groups within a single analytical 
framework. The authors have drawn upon 
the works of sociologist, social psycholo- 
gist, and anthropologist, but have at- 
tempted to evaluate these works in terms 
of the underlying determinants of human 
behavior. This provides a fundamental 
realism to their interpretations of con- 
flict and discrimination among peoples; 
it acts as a scale against which the conflicts 
of specific groups or individuals can be 
measured. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
this conceptual orientation is the major 
contribution of the book. 

Those who expect a text-book treatment 
will be pleasurably surprised by the lack 
of pedagogy, and by the economy of ex- 
pression. The subjects are arranged under 
the following main headings: 

1. Causes and consequences of prejudice 
and discrimination. 


2. Minorities within the social structure. 

3. Prejudice, discrimination, and dem- 
ocratic values. 

Of special interest, perhaps, is the ex- 
tended 2-chapter treatment of Anti-Sem- 
itism; the discussion is here more complete 
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than is usually available in non-specialized 
studies, and presents the topic from the 
viewpoints of both sociologist and social- 
psychologist. There is a separate chapter 
dealing with Art as an expression of mi- 
nority status—a topic not usually included 
in standard analyses of race conflict and 
discrimination. 

Quoted materials on these topics and 
on others dealing with different minority 
groups are thoroughly documented. Ref- 
erences for continued reading on specific 
groups, or on the field of prejudice and 
discrimination in general are given in an 
extensive bibliography. Name and topic 
indices are also provided, along with an 
appendix on race and population statistics. 

Maxine W. Gordon 





The Statesmanship of The Civil War, 
by Allan Nevins. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 82 pp. $2.25. 

This little volume of 82 pages represents 
lectures which the author recently deliv- 
ered at the University of Virginia. In them 
he expressed, frankly and without bias, 
his views on the men who held the center 
of the stage during the troublesome days 
of the Civil War. 

Nevins looks at their doings with a 
tolerant eye. “Even the best statesman 
can map the future but vaguely,” he 
remarks, “and mere luck or fate will 
always play its part.” Success, he con- 
tends, is an inadequate test, and even 
ability may not always prevail against 
adverse conditions. 

The tasks of the two rival Presidents 
differed in principle. Jefferson Davis had 
to create a new nation in a hurry, while 
Lincoln was fighting to preserve the 
Union. Both men frequently had to im- 
provise, and Nevins bestows credit where 
credit is due, and criticises where criticism 
is in order. 

The problems with which the South 
was faced were almost unsurmountable, 
but many of Davis’ blunders were inex- 
cusable. His military judgment was bad, 
and as an administrator he was a failure. 
Nevins mellows his comments generously. 
“The depth of Davis’ convictions,” he 
writes, “exacts our respect, even though 
we realize that it was allied with a certain 
humorless fanaticism. He was infirm of 
health, neuralgia and insomnia tortured 
him, but he toiled with superhuman in- 
tensity. It is unfortunate,” the author apol- 
ogizes, “that we cannot say more for him.” 

Of Lincoln Nevins writes realistically. 
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Too much, he claims, has been said of his 
kindness, not enough about his calculating 
shrewdness and occasional harshness. He 
was the worst kind of businessman, and 
his haphazard ways were the despair of 
his subordinates. On the other hand, his 
sense of timing was excellent, his instinct 
for measuring the popular pulse uncanny. 
Contrary to Davis, he grew steadily in 
stature, and was a genius in composing 
the differences between warring factions 
of his own party, and in inspiring the faith 
of the masses. 

In some respects Nevins’ book suffers 
from his hesitancy in criticising Lincoln 
beyond what is commonly known. Could 
it be that, speaking to a Southern audi- 
ence, he was deliberately pulling his 
punches? One may also differ with his 
estimate of Cavour and Masaryk, whom he 
accords the highest rank of statesmanship. 

Many prominent figures on both sides 
are portrayed in colorful fashion—Seward, 
Chase, McClellan in the North, Benjamin, 
Memminger, Seddon in the South. Others 
of equal or smaller caliber are given pass- 
ing attention and fair judgment. 

As in all his works, Nevins style is 
fluent, readable, and abounds in well- 
turned phrases, which never appear forced 
or stilted. All in all, the three discourses 
reprinted in this volume were certainly 
worth preserving in permanent form. 

Otto EISENSCHIML 





The Second Sex, by Simone de Beauvoir. 
Alfred Knopf. xxx and 732 pp. $10.00. 

Into the horror of the relation between 
man and woman, Simone de Beauvoir’s 
book has intruded like an unwelcome 
friend determined to clarify the argument. 
For the woman is the Jew of the sexes, 
uncertain of what else she can make of 
the accident of her being, and the man is 
the Gentile, uncertain that he wants her 
to make anything else out of herself. In 
this agreeable atmosphere of uncertainty, 
the book has been liked by neither men 
nor women; Mlle. de Beauvoir has been 
called every name in her own book; I 
have heard eminent male authors splutter 
and rage “Lesbian” and “Virago” at the 
book, and comfortable women have won- 
dered aloud what the trouble could be 
that their lives are treated as such a 
problem. Mile. de Beauvoir, with all the 
resources of biology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, history, literature and her own sensi- 
bilities, asks the question whether women 
are quite human. Her answer—no, not 
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yet—is bound to be disturbing, especially 
to women, for she also insists, with some 
documentation as well as fervour, that 
women are capable of being human if 
they become—as men have always been 
something more than men—something 
more than women. Mlle. de Beauvoir 
closes her book rightly with the famous 
and perhaps the most revolutionary pro- 
position Marx ever made, one incidentally 
that remarks the failure of his own life 
with Jenny: “The direct, natural, neces- 
sary relation of human creatures is the 
relation of man to woman. The nature of 
this relation determines to what point man 
himself is to be considered as a generic 
being, as mankind; the relation of man 
to woman is the most natural relation of 
human being to human being. By it is 
shown, therefore, to what point the na- 
tural behavior of man has become human 
or to what point the human being has 
become his natural being, to what point 
his human nature has become his nature.” 
(Marx’s italics.) The argument would 
collapse if we decided that the human has 
a history but no nature, for then Mlle. de 
Beauvoir would have no moral point from 
which to launch her analysis. 

The book is something of a curiosity, 
coming as it does after the feminist move- 
ment has petered out and a new misogyny, 
under a generous coating of sex psychol- 
ogy, has provided women with a new 
rationalization of their unfavorable situ- 
ation. Nevertheless, whatever the shifts of 
ideology bring, the woman question re- 
mains: so long as there is a single wife 
bringing more ice to the door of a gentle- 
man’s study, where she may not enter 
and join in while gentlemen are there, 
I am unfortunately of them; so long as 
there is a single woman trapped in the 
kitchen or in the ladies club, I am not 
free. .. . But do I hear the water boiling? 
Will my just dessert be ruined? 

Susan SONTAG 





Travels in Jewry, by Israel Cohen. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 372 pp. $5.00. 

Long before the establishment of the 
Jewish State, the Jewish people had a 
galaxy, of “travelling ambassadors,” who 
found ways to influence rulers and gov- 
ernments in favor of their Jewish breth- 
ren. The most popular and colorful among 
them was no doubt Sir Moses Montefiore, 
the Jewish grand old man of the nine- 
teenth century, whose picture hung in 
Jewish homes all over Eastern Europe 
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until our own days. Our generation, with 
its two world wars and the Hitler holo- 
caust on one hand and the establishment 
of the Jewish State on the other, produced 
more “travelling ambassadors” than for- 
mer generations. Israel Cohen is one of 
the most enduring among them, a man 
who spent a great part of his life on Travels 
in Jewry. The book under review contains 
descriptions of his observations and ex- 
periences in a dozen countries in Europe. 

By vocation a journalist, Israel Cohen was not 
limited to being a good trouble shooter for the 
World Zionist Organization. His skilful pen knew 
how to bring to the public, Jewish as well as 
Gentile, the picture of Jews persecuted politically 
and oppressed economically. His articles, pub- 
lished in such leading papers as the London Times, 
had a great practical significance at the time of 
their publication. They were a mighty weapon 
against open and disguised anti-Semitism in 
Central and Eastern Europe. They are of no less 
interest in our times, when it is our duty to 
review the last thirty years in order to discover, 
if at all possible, some of the reasons for what 
has happened to us. 

The description Cohen gives of the creeping 
despair which replaced the great hope for com- 
plete emancipation, based on the Treaty on the 
Minorities, is an important document for the 
historian. Talks with Jewish communal leaders, 
local politicos and the common man are equally 
carefully recorded. The most impressive is, of 
course, the “Diary of a Mission to Poland,” 
which, because of its importance, was published 
several years ago in Jewish Social Studies. 

About one third of the book is devoted to a 
description of the small Jewish community in 
Italy and the sites of former Jewish grandeur in 
Southern France and Spain. Jewish travellers 
rarely come to these places, and even more rare 
are descriptions by a pen as skilful as Cohen’s. 

The various chapters of the book are some- 
times of diverse character. In addition to descrip- 
tions of official missions investigating Jewish 
troubles, there are brilliant pictures of Jewish 
life taken during casual stays in Southern and 
Balkan countries. Both, however, are of equal 
interest because in their totality they give a 
manysided panorama of Jewish life. 

About twenty carefully selected illustrations, 
mostly of types and places swept away by the 
stormy events of 1933-1945, give additional life 
and value to the book. 

The only thing one should bear in mind is the 
fact that Cohen on his travels saw and was 
shown primarily Jewish suffering and poverty. 
The shiny sides of Eastern European Jewish life 
came to his attention with much less frequency. 

Nevertheless it is one of the finest Jewish 
travelogues. The reader, scholar and layman 
alike learn a great deal about a dozen countries 
and their Jewish inhabitants. Alas, almost all of 
them belong now to the past. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 





























